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NOTES AND STUDIES 


TATIAN’S DIATESSARON AND THE DUTCH 
HARMONIES. 


Dr D. Ptooij, of Leyden, published early last year, in English, 
a study of the mediaeval Dutch Harmony known as Het Leven van 
Jesus, which raises the question of the value of that curious work as an 
authority for the text of Tatian’s Diatessaron.' Dr Plooij’s study 
publishes no new texts, but he gives four useful photographs of the 
Liége MS from which in 1835 G. J. Meijer of Groningen edited Het 
Leven van Jezus, and he brings forward a number of points which he 
considers to establish the critical value of the text. His conclusions 
will be found on pp. 67, 68.. ‘The Old Latin Diatessaron is not 
a Harmony made up from portions of the Latin Gospels, but is an 
independent translation from the Syriac. ‘The Old Latin Gospels 
have been influenced largely by the Latin Diatessaron.’ ‘The Latin 
Text underlying L (the Litge Harmony) shews unmistakeable marks of 
identity with the Text of Ephrem’s Commentary.’ These are very for- 
midable statements and their cogency can only be estimated after 
a general consideration of the evidence and a careful evaluation of the 
relative weight of its several parts. I shall therefore leave Dr Plooij, 
and proceed to a fresh statement from my own point of view. 

The authorities from which our ideas of Tatian’s Diatessaron are 
derived are the following :— 

(1) EZphraim’s Commentary. This is extant only in Armenian. It is 
quoted by the pages of Moesinger’s Latin translation (1876), but the 
most accurate representation of the Gospel quotations in it is to be 
found in Appendix X to J. Hamlyn Hill’s translation of the Arabic 
Diatessaron, in which Dr Armitage Robinson has arranged the quotations 
in an English translation made by him direct fom the Armenian in the 
order of the Arabic Harmony. 

With the quotations in Ephraim’s Commentary may be associated 


1 A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron: The Liége MS of a mediaeval Dutch 
Translation, a Preliminary Study by Dr D. Plooij, with an Introductory Note by’ 
J. Rendel Harris. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1923. 
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the occasional Gospel quotations in Ephraim’s other works and in the 
Homilies of Aphraates and other early Syriac writers. They will be 
found gathered together in my Zvangelion da-Mepharreshe ii 107-160. 

(2) Zhe Arabic Diatessaron (A). This is the elaborate Harmony 
published by Ciasca (1888), of which English translations have been 
made by J. Hamlyn Hill (1894) and H. W. Hogg (1897). I quote 
from Mr Hill’s book mainly because it contains Dr Robinson’s Ap- 
pendix, mentioned above. This Arabic Harmony is translated direct 
from the Syriac, but the Syriac from which it was translated was 
a revision in which the wording had been almost entirely assimilated to 
the wording of the Peshitta or Syriac Vulgate. 

(3) Codex Fuldensis (F). This is the well-known codex of the 
Vulgate N.T., prepared for and corrected by Victor of Capua in 
A.D. 546, whose annotations and signature (and the blot which he made 
in signing his name) are still to be seen in the book. The Gospels are 
given not separately but in a Harmony, in which the order of Tatian is 
very generally followed, but the wording is that of the Latin Vulgate. 

(4) Zhe Dutch Harmonies, and particularly the Litge MS (L). L is 
a codex written about 1300, and contains a Harmony of the Gospels 
very similar in order to the Codex Fuldensis (F). The Dutch transla- 
tion may have been made frum the Latin about the middle of the 
thirteenth century (Plooij, p. 65) 

Besides L there is a MS at Stuttgart (S), similar in general arrange- 
ment to L, but it seems to be an independent translation, as the Dutch 
is different and it keeps closer to the wording of the Latin Vulgate. 
A fragmentary MS in the Cambridge University Library (C) agrees in 
general with S, but sometimes approaches L. Dr Plooij does not doubt 
that L is the most interesting of these Dutch texts, and so far as I have 
been able to judge this really is the case. Besides Meijer’s edition of 
1835, both L and S have been printed side by side in full by J. Bergsma, 
Bibliotheek van middelnederlandsche Letterkunde 54, 55, 61 (1895-1898). 

I quote F, L and S by the chapters into which they are divided. 


When we compare the Arabic, the Dutch and the Fulda texts 
together it is at once evident that they fall into two classes, the Arabic 
on the one side, and all the rest on the other. They often agree all 
together, and where they do so, no doubt they preserve the arrangement 
of Tatian’s mosaic. But elsewhere A and F differ seriously, and where 
they do so L (and its near relation S also) almost always goes with F. 
We ask, therefore, which of the two branches of transmission most 
resembles the arrangement of the ancient Syriac Diatessaron? The 
decisive factor in this question will be the evidence of Ephraim, and the 
answer is not doubtful. The Arabic order is the order of Ephraim’s 
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Commentary, and therefore it is the Arabic which is unaltered, and the 
Western texts that are peculiar. The evidence is best shewn in 
a Table: in the centre are short catchwords describing fifteen sections 
in the order that Ephraim refers to them, Moesinger’s pages and the 
chapters of A are given on the left and the chapters of F and L on 
the right. 


Moes. Arabic Fuld. Liege 
pp- 
52ff v 22-32 Marriage at Cana. 46 57 
57 Vv 43 Impleta sunt tempora (Mk. i 15 18 28 
&c.). 

58 vi 5-22 John’s disciples baptize. 21 32 

- vi 46, vii 9’ James (sic) the Publican called. 20! 31° 
59 v 44-vi4 Call of Peter. 19 29f 
sof vii 11-24 Paralytic healed. 55 68 

61 vii 31-36 ‘Sons of the Bride-chamber.’ 57 71 
61f vii 37-vili 2. Disciples pluck corn-ears. 69 f 86 f 
62-73 viii 26-xi 3 Sermon on the Mount. 23-44 35-50 
14 xi 4 Centurion’s servant. 48 59 

“ xi 17 Widow of Nain. 50 62 

- xi 24 ‘ Foxes have holes.’ 52 64f 
75 xi 32 Storm on the Lake. 53 66 

ei xi 38 ‘ Legion.’ 54 67 
76 ff xii 7 ff Jairus’s daughter. 61 75 


It is clear that Ephraim’s order is the order of the Arabic, or very 
nearly so. Ephraim and A put the Marriage at Cana before the call of 
Peter and the Sermon on the Mount, F and L put it after. Ephraim 
and A put the healing of the Paralytic and the disputes about Sabbath 
observance before the Sermon, F and L put them after—a long way 
after, in fact, for in F and L the Paralytic comes just before the story of 
Jairus’s daughter and the disputes about the Sabbath some way after 
that. In other words, for this part of the Gospel story the Arabic 
preserves the Old Syriac mosaic, while F and L agree in another order 
which is not the order of the Old Syriac mosaic. 

Later on in the Gospel, at the same place, between the talk with 
Nicodemus and the withering of the Fig-tree, F 121 and L 164 insert 
the story of the Woman taken in Adultery, which is absent from A 
(between xxxi and xxxii) and which is wholly unknown to Ephraim. 
Further, the story of the Sinful Woman who anointed our Lord’s feet 
(Lk. vii 36-50) is given in A xiv 45-—xv 11 between sections correspond- 


1 Avi 46 and FL have ‘ Matthew’, A vii 9 ‘ Levi’. 
12 
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ing to Matt. xii 22f and Lk. x 1 ff; Ephraim (ves. 113 f) comments 
on the story between comments on Matt. xii 22 and Lk. x 1. But F 
and L combine this story with the meal in the house of Simon the 
Leper, just before the Passion, and identify the woman with Mary 
of Bethany, sister of Lazarus (F 138 f, L 186). ; 

These are not new discoveries: they have been known to all scholars 
who have worked seriously at the Diatessaron ever since the publication 
of Ciasca’s Arabic text. But it seems to me most important to bear 
them in mind, before picking out little details that sound picturesque 
and acclaiming them as self-evident survivals of the work of Tatian, as 
it seems to me that Dr Plooij does. What these serious variations in 
the order shew is that a very intimate connexion exists between the 
mediaeval Dutch Harmonies and the Harmony of Victor of Capua, 
preserved in Cod. Fuldensis. The divergences of Fuldensis from the 
united testimony of Ephraim and the Arabic have hitherto been generally 
regarded as corruptions, as alterations of the primitive Diatessaron, 
whether due to Victor of Capua himself or to some other editor of an 
original Greek or Syriac Harmony. But it is conceiveably possible that 
the agreement of F and L bears witness to a pre-Syriac form of the 
Harmony, something that Tatian left behind him before he returned to 
his native Mesopotamia. In any case the agreement of Ephraim and 
the Arabic does prove the unlikelihood that the peculiar recension of 
the Tatian Harmony found in F and L was a direct translation from the 
Syriac. 

There is no doubt that the Arabic is intrinsically a defer Gospel 
Harmony than that in Codex Fuldensis, but this rather suggests that 
the Arabic may be a later, improved form. Certainly the side-lights 
upon Tatian’s methods thrown by Dom Connolly (7. Z: S. xii 268-273) 
suggest that the scrupulous ingenuity of the Arabic text is not primitive : 
the drastic throwing together of Jn. xii, Matt. xxvi and Lk. vii 36 ff in 
F 138, 139, is what we should expect from what Dom Connolly has 
brought forward. But in this case the witness of Ephraim is definitely 
on the side of A and against F: it was therefore not a feature of the 
Syriac Diatessaron." 


Before considering the text of the Latin and Dutch Harmonies it will 
be useful to examine their contents. The Diatessaron, speaking. 
generally, aims at incorporating all the significant matter of all Four 
Gospels into one narrative. A glance at Appendix II in Hamlyn Hill’s 
book shews that very little indeed is omitted from the Arabic. The 
Genealogies are not in Ciasca’s text, but each of his MSS finds a place 


1 It should not be forgotten that the identification of the ‘sinner’ with Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the sister of Martha is the official tradition of Rome, as 
attested by the services for July 22. 
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for them, and the story of the Woman taken in Adultery is absent, as it 
is from all Syriac versions of the Bible. But this is practically all that 
is missing, except St Luke’s own Preface. 

When we turn to F and L the case is different. The facts are 
as follows :— 
Matthew. 


xli 7 om. F L: this is a doublet of Matt. ix 13. 

xli 22 om. F 62, but L 77, S 73 have ‘ blind and dumb’, which ultimately 
comes from Matt. xii 22. 

xili 12 om. F L: a doublet of Matt. xxiv 29, where alone F L have the 
saying. 

xv 29-31 om. FL: this is a characteristic Matthaean summary of 
healings and is given a place in A xxiii 1-2, 4.’ 

xv 39: F go follows Mk. viii ro (Dalmanutha), but L 122 has Magedan. 

xvi 2-4% om. F L: see on Lk. xii 54 ff. 


It should be added that Matt. xii 23 is omitted in L 79, S 74, but the 
verse is given in F 63 and A xiv 32: this is a doublet of Matt. vii 17, 20. 

It is obvious that St Matthew’s Gospel was intended to be used to 
the full and that the intention has been very well carried out. Matt. 
xvi 2-4* (‘the Face of the Sky’) is the only serious omission. 


Mark. 

i 23-27 om. F: see on Lk. iv 33 ff. 

iii 21 om. F 69, L 86: this is the verse which tells us that the family of 
Jesus (oi wap’ airot) thought Him mad. In all Western texts 
before the Vulgate the sense of Mk. iii 21 is quite changed,’ but 
A vii 46 inserts it after Matt. xii 8 = Mk. ii 28 (‘The Son of Man 
is Lord of the Sabbath’) and it is added there also in a. 

iv 36> om. F 53, L 66, i.e. F and L leave out the detail that ‘other 
ships were with them ’, though they insert that Jesus was ‘in the 
stern, on the cushion’ (ver. 38), both details being peculiar to 
Mark. A xi 33, 34 has both details. 

v 32 om. F 61, L 75, A xii 19: this is where Mark says that Jesus 
turned round to see who had touched Him, a statement that seems 
to imply want of knowledge. Note therefore that ¢ and ¢ omit ‘to 
see her that had done this thing’ and that W omits ideiy. (Both 
syr. S and syr. C are wanting here.) 

vi 52, 53 om. F 82, L102: but A xix 13 has ver. 52. 

viii 22-26 om. F go, L 122: this is the healing of the blind man at 
Bethsaida given in A xxiii 26-30. 


1 The verses are added as a footnote or gloss at the end of L 121. 
2 See the full discussion in J. 7. S. xvii 1of. 
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viii 32 om. F g1, L124 (‘speak the word openly’): this is given in 
A xxiii 42 in wording which agrees with & and syr. S. 

ix 30 om. F 94, L 131: given in A xxiv 48. 

ix 49 f (‘salted with fire’, F 96): om. L 133 but not S 123. 

xv 25 (‘the ¢hird hour’) om. F 168, L 227, and Ali 2, i.e. the statement 
of Jn. xix 14 that it was the sixth hour is preferred. 


Besides these a very large number of the so-called ‘picturesque 
details’ of Mark’s narrative are not inserted, e.g. Mk. i 36, ii 2, iii g—11, 
X 32%, x 50, xi 23%, though nearly all appear in their place in the Arabic. 
There was evidently no great effort made in the recension represented 
by F L to include all the material of Mark. 


Luke. 


lili 24-33 om. FL, i.e. that part of the Lucan Genealogy which is 
parallel to, though different from, Matthew’s. 

iv 33-36 om. F 49, i.e. F omits altogether the story of the demoniac in 
the Synagogue of Capernaum, told in Mk. i 23 ff, Lk. iv 33 ff, but 
omitted in Matthew: it is given in L 60, S 58, and in A vi 41 ff. 

iv 44 om. F L: given in A vi 35. 

vi 39 (‘can the blind lead the blind?’): this Saying is omitted by F L 
from the great Sermon and only given in what corresponds to 
Matt. xv 13 (F 85, L112). But the Arabic gives it in both places 
(A x 17, xx 37). 

vii 1-9 (= Matt. viii 5-13): in F 48, L 59 the story of the Centurion’s 
boy is wholly told from Matthew (except Lk. vii 10), but in 
A xi 4f, 7 f, the characteristic Lucan details appear, and they are 
also referred to by Ephraim 74. 

vii 36-38: in F 138, L 186, where the Lucan story of the ‘ woman that 
was a sinner’ is combined with the anointing of Jesus by Mary 
just before the end, the opening verses of the Lucan version are 
naturally omitted. 

viii 1-3 om. F 71, L 89. A note at the end of L 89 points out that 
Lucas ‘ continuert’ (i.e. as we say, ‘introduces’) the Parable of the 
Sower by these verses. The passage is given in the text of S 8s, 
and in A xvi 19-21. 

x 26-27 om. F 129, L 173, A xxxiv 25ff. This omission is owing 
to the fact that all branches of the Diatessaron, including Ephraim 
194 f, combine the Parable of the Good Samaritan with the 
Answer about the Great Commandment in Jerusalem. 

xi 36. No attempt is made to represent this peculiar variant of 
Matt. vi 23 in F 37, L 45. It is added in A ix 50, but in a text 
agreeing with syr. vg, not with the curious text of syr. S. 
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xi 53 f and the beginning of xii are omitted by F and L, but appear in 
A xli 16-20, placed at Jerusalem in the last days in the context of 
Jn. xii 36. 

xii 54-57 om. F L. Neither form of the Saying about the Weather has 
a place in F or L, neither that in Lk. xii 54-57, found in all MSS, 
nor that in Matt. xvi 2, 3, omitted in the best Greek MSS and in 
the Old Syriac. Both forms are combined in A xiv 37-40." 

xvii 7-10 om. F 122, L 165, but it is inserted at this point in A xxxiii 
r1-15*. It is also given in L 162 (not in F 119). 

xxii 27-30 om. F 113, L 154, but it is inserted inS 145. In A xliv 31- 
33 the words are given, but in the context of F 155. 

xxiv 12 om. F L and in A liii, but of course it might be considered that 
Jn. xx 3-10 was equivalent. 

Here it seems likely enough that the omission of Lk. viii 1-3, xii 
54-57, xvii 7-10 and xxii 27—30 is due to carelessness on the part of the 
original Harmonist. Such detached passages are more likely to have 
been left out in the first edition of a Harmony than to have been 
dropped at a subsequent revision. 


John. 

i29-31. In F 16, L 25, ecce gui tollit peccatum mundi is added to ecce 
agnus dei in the section corresponding to Jn. i 36 ff: otherwise 
Jn. i 29-31 is unrepresented in F and L. In A iv 30, v 5, both 
Jn. i 29 and i 36 are represented. 

iir2. In F 22, L 33, and in A vi 36, the only equivalent of this verse 
is Matt. iv 13. 

iii 35 om. F 21: L 32 omits deus uerax est . . . loquitur (vv. 33-34"), 
also enim (ver. 34) and filium (ver. 35). Clearly the common 
original of F and L was here defective. 

iv 43-45 om. F 88, L115, although in F and L Jn. v 1 ff follows 
continuously. 

vi 1-6 is not represented in F 81, but L too has words representing 
vi 5 and 6. 

vii 44 om. F 130, L174. 

Vili 20-21" om. F 132, L 176. 

xiii 2-3 om. F 155, not L 207. 

xiv 14 om. F 158, L 210. 

xix 5. Nearly all the Johannine details of the Passion are included in 
F L, but xix 5 (Pilate’s Ecce homo /) is left out. 

Note that Jn. vii 40-43 is added after Matt. xii 23 in L 77, S 73, as 

well as in its proper place (L 174, S 168), but not in F 62 or in A. 

It is evident that in St John, as in St Matthew, an attempt was made 


1 So also in Ephr. Rom. v 320 B (see Ev. da-Meph. ii 134). 
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to represent all the contents. The omission of vii 44 and of viii 20 is 
very curious, as the note of place in viii 59 is preserved. 


This is the most convenient point to examine one or two peculiarities 
in the Latin text of F, and of that underlying L, which call for notice. 

The wording of F is that of the Latin Vulgate: it is, in fact, one of 
the leading authorities for it, having a text akin to the Codex Amiatinus, 
i.e. to the Cassiodorian tradition. What the character of the text was 
in its immediate ancestor, that is to say in the MS discovered by Victor 
of Capua, is not very easy to determine. 

The wording of L, the Li¢ge Harmony, is a very vigorous and lively 
Dutch. The mediaeval dialect in which it is couched has to an 
English ear a much more homely sound than the modern classical 
language. The very glosses have an informal, friendly look : ‘ blasphemie 
agin the Holy Ghost, that’s perseverance in sins’'—this kind of 
language gives the impression of a free, unconventional treatment of the 
text. But most of this is the effect of language, what would be got by 
putting the Authorized Version into dialect. As a matter of fact the 
Dutch is a fairly faithful rendering of a Latin text which differed very 
little from that of the Vulgate. It needs proof that this Latin was 
different from that of Cod. Fuldensis itself. It sounds quaint and 
delightful to read about the Jewish Popes (‘die yoedsche papen’) 
and the Jewish Bishops (‘ beschope’), but the first term only corresponds 
to pontifices and the second to principes sacerdotum. For all critical 
purposes we must only take account of the underlying Latin. 

Whatever the earlier text of the Latin Diatessaron may have been, it 
is clear that in the final forms in which we have it the text has been 
assimilated to the Vulgate. Therefore no critical argument can be 
drawn from readings of F or L which only imply the wording of the 
Vulgate. This sounds like a truism, but Dr Plooij does not seem to 
me to bear it in mind. On pp. 47-52 of his book he has an elaborate 
Note on Jn. vi 15, the starting-point of which is that F has fugif and L 
‘ontflo hi’ to render dvexwpyoe. There is in this verse a well-known 
various reading gevye for dveywpyoev, and it is obvious that F and 
L ‘support’ devye. But among the comparatively few witnesses for 
gevya is the Latin Vulgate.? In other words F and L present the 
current text of their age and country. The reasons which led St Jerome 
to retain the Old Latin fugit in this passage do not immediately concern 
us ; the point is, that he did so and thereby made fugit? the only current 
reading in this verse throughout Latin-speaking lands. Whatever the 
text of the MS Victor of Capua found may have been, fugit came into 


1 ‘Blasphemie iegen den heilegen gheest dats perseuerancie in sunden’ L 79. 
2 The list is N* aff vg syr.C (NB. not syr.S or Diat. Arab). 
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cod. Fuldensis as a matter of course, along with the rest of the pure 
Vulgate text, and the same may be said of the Latin ancestor of L, 
whether it was a direct descendant of F or of the ancestor of F. 

Another instance of the same sort of thing, which has even taken in 
Dr Rendel Harris, occurs in L 48, corresponding to Lk. xi 8. In F 41 
this begins with dico uodis, as in Wordsworth and White's critical text ot 
the Vulgate and as in the Greek and the English. But L prefixes ‘ And 
he that stands without, he will remain shouting and knocking on the 
door’. How vivid, how picturesque! Where did the mediaeval 
Dutch Harmonist get this striking addition? The answer is that he got 
it from the contemporary, mediaeval Latin Vulgate, which prefixes e¢ 
ille si perseuerauerit pulsans to Lk. xi 8, in agreement with the Old 
Latin fi/m and +r (hiant ae). Even if this picturesque addition, 
modelled of course on Lk. xiii 25, be due to Tatian in the first instance, 
a mediaeval Harmony would be likely to have it in any case, for the 
addition is found in most MSS of the Vulgate, including the Amiatinus 
itself. 

In the above instance L under the influence of the later Vulgate text 
presents a reading to us unfamiliar, while F being in the wording of the 
early Vulgate has not got the reading. The reverse occurs in F 124, 
L 168, A xxxiii 38 = Matt. xxi 31. The evidence of Ephraim 191 
makes it clear that the Old Syriac Diatessaron had the ‘ Western’ 
reading 6 éoxaroo, but A xxxiii 38 having been assimilated to the text of 
the Peshitta has ‘The first’. F 124, agreeing as usual with the better 
MSS of the Vulgate, has nouissimus, but L 168, in agreement with the 
majority of the later MSS of the Vulgate, has ‘dirste’, i.e. ‘The first’. 
It is in accordance with general probability that the original text of 
Tatian had here ‘The last one’, so that F happens here to represent it 
correctly while L does not, but no significance attaches to this because 
the reason for the reading of F and of L is in each case the Vulgate 
text with which they were in contact. 

The only way that it seems to me we can learn anything securely about . 
the text of F’s immediate ancestor is by examining the very few passages 
where owing to some accident of transcription it does not follow the 
Vulgate at all. Five of these may be discussed here.? 

1. Lk. xix 28 = F 139 (end), L 187 (beginning), A xxxix 18. 

1 Dr Harris (Plooij p. 2) remarks on this: ‘When the midnight visitor in the 
Gospel parable ‘‘continues knocking and shouting” to his sleepy and unwilling 
friend, we not only see the action more vividly, but we also make connection with 
the attached moral . . . that to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.’ 

2 The insertion of Jn. viii 55 between Jn. vii 29 and 30 in F 105, L 143 has 
some Latin support elsewhere, and must have arisen through some fault of a scribe 
rather than from the ingenuity of a harmonist. The verse is given again in its 
place in Jn. viii. 
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After the story of the anointing of Jesus at a supper (combined in F 
and L with the story of the Sinful Woman, Lk. vii 39-50) all three 
forms of the Harmony make Jesus proceed to Jerusalem. In L and A 
here follows the Entry with the cry of Osanna, in F it is put earlier, but 
Ephraim 207 makes it clear that here L and A preserve the true order 
of the Diatessaron, a fact which should be remembered when the 
relation of L to F is being considered. In any case Lk. xix 28 is 
inserted at this point in F L and A; but in F it is so isolated, being 
sandwiched between Lk. vii 50 and Jn. xii 20, that it seems to have not 
been identified by Victor of Capua, and so to have escaped assimilation 
to the Vulgate text. It runs thus: 

Et his dictis abiit ascendens Hierosolymam.' 
The Greek is xai ciwiy radra éropevero Eutporbev dvaBaivwv cio ‘lepood- 
Avpo. There are three forms in which this text is transmitted, 

(i) retains guxpooGev and has a full stop after ‘Jerusalem’: so all 
Gk. MSS (exc. D) lat. vg syr.vg and A xxxix 18.? 

(ii) substitutes 5€ for éurpooGev, so that there is a stop after éxopevero, 
and the rest of the verse goes with ver. 29: so De and syr. SC. 

(iii) omits éuxpooGev but keeps the stop after ‘ Jerusalem’: so F with 
(a)ceffilgrs. All these have adiit for éropeviero except a, which has 
ibat (with d). 4 has lost a leaf here. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this seemingly insignificant variation 
is now obvious and important. The ancestor of cod. Fuldensis was 
in Latin and had a ‘ European’ text. There is no evidence except in 
Latin for the intermediate reading by which éuzpoo6ev is dropped but 
the stop at Jerusalem is retained. 

The rendering of L 187 init. (‘The next day afterwards Jesus went 
Jerusalem-wards ’) is too free to enable us to guess whether it represents 
abiit or the praecedebat of the Vulgate. 

2. Lk. ix rr (sic)* = F 119 (end), L 162 (end), A xxxii 23. 

Between the story of the Pharisee and the Publican and the visit of 
Nicodemus to Jesus L inserts Lk. xvii 7-10, a passage left out altogether 
in F and inserted elsewhere (xxxiii 10 ff) in A. But immediately before 
the story of Nicodemus there comes both in F and A and in L a com- 
bination of Matt. xxi 17, Mk. xi 11, and Lk. ix tr: the latter verse, 
being so far from its context, was left unrevised in F. It runs: 

1 Ranke (p. 125) actually identifies it with Matt. xx 17 (sic, Ranke has ‘27’ by 
a misprint). 

2 Syr.vg has ‘went forth forward’ for éwopevero Eumpoodev, ‘went forth’ (or 
‘went out’) being a legacy from the Old Syriac. The Syriac for ‘forward’ is 
literally ‘before him’, and the Arabic took ‘he went out before himself’ to mean 
‘he went out at his ease’, i.e. ‘without hurrying’, using the idiomatic phrase 
‘ala risleh. There is nothing here in the Arabic beyond a rather free rendering of 
the Peshitta, 

3 In Ranke (p. 105) by a misprint ‘19’ is put for ‘9’. 
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Et sciens turba quod extit extra ciuitatem secuti sunt eum, et suscipiens 
cos guibus necessaria erat cura sanabat. 

A has ‘ And all the people, because they knew the place, came to Him 
and He received them ; and those that needed healing He was healing’. 

It may be remarked in passing that this is a very good instance of 
the way in which the mosaic of Tatian often has been very well 
preserved: this verse keeps its place both in F and A, though so 
isolated from its context that Ranke identified it wrong and both our 
Arabic MSS assign it to Matthew. It should be further noticed that 
neither F nor A has here the clause that says Jesus was speaking to 
them of the Kingdom of God. L 162 has the same mosaic as F and 
A, but it inserts a free rendering of Jn. vii 53 in front of Lk. ix 11: so 
also S 153. 

It would be confusing here to exhibit the various Latin renderings 
of this verse, for the sentence in F does not come very close to any of 
them. In fact the sentence looks to me more like one constructed 
with Lk. ix 11 in mind than a formal extract. The nearest is e (gué 
necessariam habebant curam curabat), but F is neater than this. I should 
judge from this verse that the ancestor of F, i.e. the MS Victor of 
Capua found, was a rendering in Biblical style, but not always a direct 
mosaic of fragments of the Latin Bible.’ 

3. Mk. xii 37 = F 142. 

This verse is inserted in A xl 31 after Matt. xxiii 5%, where it is 
followed by Mk. xii 38, and so back into the main stream of the 
Matthaean denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. But in F by 
some accident of transcription it comes in after Matt. xxiii 7 (after 
vabbi), and so has escaped revision from the Vulgate.? It runs : 


Et omnis populus libenter audiebant eum, 


It is perhaps worth notice in passing that ce and &, representing the 
African text, have i//um and put /identer later. But all Latin Biblical texts 
here have mu/ta turba, while omnis populus really implies the Aad of 
Lk. xix 48, xxi 38. Here again the older Latin text of ‘Tatian’ is not 
a literal mosaic, but an adaptation. 

It is therefore important to repeat that omnis populus does not occur 
in any Biblical text of Mk. xii 37. If the influence of the Diatessaron 
on Latin Biblical texts had been as great as Dr Plooij wishes us to 
infer I should have expected at least one of our Old-Latin texts here to 
have agreed with the text of F. 

4. Lk. xxii 39 = F 159. 

Secundum consuetudinem in montem Oltueti. 


1 Something therefore like the long Biblical extracts in the Verona fragments of 
the Latin Didascaha, 
2 The phrase from Mark is left out in L 190, but is given here in S 185, C 28 v. 
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So the Old Latin ad de ffi/g and f, but the Vulgate codices all have 
Oliuarum. This verse is an isolated phrase from Luke inserted between 
Jn. xiv and xv." 

5. Lk. xii 49, 50 = F 109, L 149. 

LVvescitis quia igne ueni mittere in terra, et quid uolo nisi ut accendatur ? 
Baptismum habeo baptisari, et gquomodo turbor usque dum perficiatur. 


nescitis quia F = G (4)¢ 77] om. rell. ignem rell. _terram rell. 

nisi ut F = @T V W vg.c/] nisi / vg.wordsw., si bffigr ®*] MOQ YZ, 
sic r, D R P™, si iam d, ut f 

et quid... accendatur] om. ¢ 

baptismum F =de/] baptismarell. habeo F = ¢ffi/g] pr. autem rell. 

turbor F = de f/i/¢ r]| coartor f vg, urguor d, anxior 7, 

usque dum F = rell.] quoadusque e, donec /, ut 7* 

perficiatur F = rell.| consummetur d@77,. 


I do not understand how these verses have escaped revision, but it 
is evident that they have done so and that they present a normal 
‘European’ text. L 149 agrees entirely with F. It has: ‘ Ende wetti 
nit dat ic en vir hebbe bracchtt in ertrike . ende wat willic el dan datt 
berne? Ic hebbe noch toverlidene en doepsele . ende hoe sere sal ic 
gheturbeert moten syn eert overleden sal werden.’ That is to say ‘ And 
wot ye not that I a fire have brought on earth, and what will I else than 
that it burn? I have yet to endure a baptism, and how bitterly shall 
I be perturbed ere it shall be endured:’? The Stuttgart MS (S) has the 
same interpretation in almost the same words. 

It should be noticed here that in Lk. xvi 11, a verse which occurs 
immediately before this passage, F (and S) read guod uestrum est in 
accordance with a well-known various reading in Vulgate MSS 
(= Be DE K* Q X* Z* gat gr), but L has ‘ deeulike rikheit’ (i. e. ‘ the 
eternal riches’). 

This is the most convenient place to add a few notes upon the Table 
of Capitula prefixed to F. The first and obvious remark to be made is 
that this Table of the 182 chapters into which the Harmony is divided 
has not been revised to agree with the Vulgate, or indeed with the text 


1 ‘Berch van oliveten’ in L 213 might, I suppose, stand for either reading. 
There immediately follows in L 214 ‘Ic ben die gewarege wyngart’, corresponding 
to ego sum uitis uera (Jn. xv 1), a rendering on which Dr Plooij lays great stress 
(pp. 58, 70), because it agrees with those Syriac quotations of the passage that 
speak about ‘the Vineyard of truth’ (see Ev. da-Meph. ii 143). But as in the only 
other place where ‘Vine’ occurs in the Gospel, viz. Matt. xxvi 29 (and parallels), 
L 206 has ‘ van wyngards vrochte’ for de hoc genimine uitis, no stress at all can be 
laid on this curious coincidence. Dr Plooij notices this rendering of Matt. xxvi 29, 
but does not seem to see its significance. 
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of which it professes to be an Index. No doubt it was simply copied 
out almost unchanged from the old codex that Victor found. 

The Gospel-text implied in these Capitula is just what would be 
expected from the preceding paragraphs, viz. an Old-Latin text of the 
same type as 4 and ff, but at the same time marked by a number of 
words and phrases that are not found in any Biblical version. ‘ African’ 
phraseology is noticeably absent, but there are one or two passages that 
seem to shew the influence of the Vulgate. The results of a pretty 
thorough examination of the Capitula may be analysed as follows :— 

(i) Won-Biblical expressions. VIII. infugatus (Matt.ii13) LV. sub- 
reguli (Jn. iv 46) LXVII. proelium (Lk. xiv 31) LXXV. uadit 
dormitu (Mk. iv 27) LXXVII. ciues indignati (Matt. xiii 54) 
CVIIII. mercennarios (Matt. xx 1) CXXII. de iudice duro (Lk. 
xviii 6) CLVIII. pauefiat cor (Jn. xiv 27) CLVIIII. baiulet 
(Lk. xxii 36). 

(ii) Old-Latin expressions. XXXVIII. de indumento (Matt. vi 25, 
Lk. xii 23) LXVIIII. iuxta mare (Matt. xiii 1) CLVII. ut uos 
uentilet (Lk. xxii 31). 

(iii) Axpressions agreeing both with European texts and the Vulgate. 
LI. foueas (Matt. viii 20, Lk. ix 58) LVI. conuiuium (Lk. v 29) 
XCVII. substantiam .. . deuorauit (Lk. xv 30) CIIII. similitudinem 
(Lk. xiii 6), also XVCI and CVI (Lk. xv 3, mot vg) CLX. palmites 
(Jn. xv 1, 4 ff). 

(iv) Vulgate readings. LII. increpauit (Matt. viii 26) LXII. Be- 
helzebub (Matt. xii 24) LXV. exprobrare (Matt. xi 20) LXXVI. 
sagena (Matt. xiii 47, also 2). 

In (iv) the most significant is Behe/zedbud, with final 4, as all Old-Latin 
texts end the name with 7, The Dutch Harmonies have Belsebuc. The 
other three might really be expressions not found in the Old-Latin, but 
afterwards independently used by Jerome. 


One final point demands separate treatment, although some of the 
evidence has been given already. Dr Plooij, in his study of L, assumes 
that it, with the other Dutch Harmonies, is not a direct descendant of 
the Codex Fuldensis. I am of that opinion myself, but in view of the 
close agreement of F and L in their arrangement, coupled with the 
often paraphrastic renderings of the Latin found in the Dutch text, it 
is desirable to collect the passages that do indicate that L is rather the 
great-nephew than the grandson of F.? 

1 This is the only expression that might be claimed as ‘ African’ (= #1/;): it is 
more significant that indumentum occurs in g?/,, a half-Vulgate MS that is known 
to have some connexion with the ‘ Diatessaron’. 

2 The following illustrates the free paraphrastic style of L. In F 121, L 163-4, 
both texts give the story of the Woman taken in Adultery ([Jn.] viii 1-11). 
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In the first place F begins with Lk. i 1-4 (St Luke’s Preface), ¢ 
followed by Jn. i 1 ff; L, like all other known forms of the Diatessaron, 1 


leaves out Lk. i 1-4 altogether and begins at once with Jn.ir. This 


be supplied or dropped at the beginning according to the taste of an 
editor. More cogent are the passages noticed above, where L preserves 
passages or details of passages which do not appear at allin F. They 
are :— 

L 32 and F 21 have different omissions in Jn. iii 33-35. 

L 60 (with S 58) has Lk. iv 33-36 = Mk. i 23-27: F 49 omits. 

L 77 (with S 73) combine Matt. xii 22 with Matt. ix 32f: F 62 has 

no detail taken from Matt. xii 22. 
L roo preserves details from Jn. vi 5, 6: F 81 has nothing from 
Jn. vi earlier that ver. 7. 

L 122 has Magedan, which may come from Matt. x 39 or the O. Latin 

text of Mk. viii 10: F 90 has Dalmanutha (Mk. viii ro, vg.). 

L 207 has Jn. xiii 2-3: F 155 omits. 

In all these six places the Arabic has the passages exactly, or almost 
exactly, in the same place as L, so that the natural inference is that L 
has them by inheritance, not by adoption from the Gospel text. 

The case of Lk. xvii 7-10 is somewhat different: this is omitted in 
F 122, L 165 (the Withered Fig-Tree), but is given in A xxxiii 11-15 ; 
it occurs in L 162 (after the Pharisee and the Publican), but not in 
F rrg or A xxxiii 21. Here therefore we may suppose that the Latin 
Diatessaron really omitted the passage, but that it has been added in 
L by some editor who noticed that these words had no place. 

In Lk. xvi 11 F 109 has a peculiar reading (ues¢rum), found in some 
other Vulgate MSS, while L 149 has the better reading (werwm), which 
is also the reading of the O. Latin. 

Besides these readings, all of which create a presumption that L is 
not derived directly from F, there are at least two major variations 
between L and F in order. The Entry into Jerusalem with the Ass 
and the cries of Osanna is given in L 187 and A xxxix 19 ff at the 
latest possible moment, after the Cleansing of the Temple and the 


s 
is however not decisive, for a passage like the Preface to Luke might t 
( 
\ 


F prefixes to it [ Jn.] vii 53 e¢ reversi sunt unusquisque in domum suam : L does not 
have this verse here but prefixes ‘When Jesus had spoken this word He went out 
of Bethany’, [Jn.]} vii 53 having been already used in L 162 in these words ‘ Ende 
en ighewelc ghinc thus wert van den ghenen die daer versament hadden gheweest’ 
(i.e. ‘And each one went house-ward of those who there had been assembled’). 
On the other hand, while F 130 ends with Jn. vii 52, L 174 adds to it ver. 53 in 
these words ‘Ende alse dat gesproken was so schit igelic van den andren . ende 
elec ghinc te sire herbergen wert’ (i.e. ‘And when that was spoken each parted 
from the other, and each went to their habitations’). There is no question here of 
various readings : the Dutch sentences represent the same Latin. 
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disputes with the Chief Priests and the Raising of Lazarus. In F 117 
it comes much earlier, before the Cleansing and the disputes and the 
story of Lazarus. That the order of L and A is primitive appears from 
the fact that it is the order of Ephraim 207f. If L were a direct 
descendant of F, how could L have been corrected to agree exactly 
with the Eastern tradition ? 

The other case is not quite so clear, for this time it is L that goes 
against the Eastern tradition. According to Ephraim 221 Judas Iscariot 
was not worthy of the bread with wine which was given to the other 
Apostles. In agreement with this in F 157% and A xlv 12 ff Judas 
does not eat the Eucharist at all, for he has already gone out. In 
L 206, on the other hand, the whole of Jn. xiii is put after the 
Eucharist, so that Judas does eat of it. The evidence of A and of 
Ephraim tells us that F and not L has here preserved the true order 
of the Diatessaron, but be that as it may it is not likely that L is here 
a direct descendant of F. 


It is time now to sum up these investigations and to form one or two 
general conclusions. The textual tradition of the ‘ Diatessaron’ falls into 
two well-defined branches, the Eastern and the Western. On the one 
side are Ephraim and the Arabic Harmony, on the other Victor of 
Capua’s edition (preserved in cod. Fuldensis) and the Dutch Harmonies. 
In cases of difference between these two main divisions there is very 
little cross-voting, only just sufficient to shew that the Dutch Harmonies 
are not directly derived from Victor's edition. Characteristic of the 
Western form is a series of omissions, apparently due to oversight, not 
to dogmatic or literary considerations, and on the whole a less elaborate 
system of mosaic. 

In a small number of passages the text of cod. Fuldensis has not 
been assimilated to the Vulgate. These passages may be taken to 
preserve unchanged the text of the immediate ancestor of F, that is 
to say of the text of the Diatessaron which Victor of Capua happened 
to find. Their wording is similar to that of Old-Latin MSS of the 
‘European’ family, and in one instance at least (Lk. xii 49, 50) these 
Old-Latin readings of F reappear in L. The common ancestor of F 
and L, therefore, was a Latin Diatessaron, not a Greek or Syriac text, 
and its cast of language was similar to that of the ‘ European’ MSS. 
This seems to me to disprove Dom Chapman’s ingenious conjecture 
(Early Hist. of Vg. Gospels p. 79) that Victor's MS was a Greek 
Diatessaron, a theory to which I was inclined to give a too hasty 
assent, and further it seems to shew that it was Victor who first 
assimilated the Old-Latin Diatessaron to a Vulgate wording. When 
and how the Latin ancestor of L was assimilated to the Vulgate we 
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cannot tell: perhaps it was a gradual process, not quite completed 
even in the MS from which the Dutch Harmony was first made. 

The fact that the ancestor of cod. Fuldensis was an Old-Latin 
Harmony makes it quite likely that Zahn has given too late a date to 
it. ‘Not earlier than 500’ is Zahn’s opinion, but an Old-Latin codex 
might be as old as 400 or 300 A.D. 

Thus the result of our investigation has been to push back the Latin 
Harmony to an age comparable with St Ephraim and the rest of the 
Syriac evidence. Which form was the older, the Western or the 
Eastern, the Latin or the Syriac? The Syriac in its earliest form we 
know to have played its part at the very beginnings of Syriac Christianity. 
It is commonly supposed to have been introduced by Tatian himself, 
when he went back to his native ‘Mesopotamia’, i.e. it can be traced 
back to about a.p. r7o. On the other hand, as I have pointed out in 
the course of this investigation, the Latin form of the Harmony is on 
the whole rougher and cruder, while the Syriac form has the charac- 
teristics of a ‘second edition, revised and enlarged’. No direct 
evidence for the Diatessaron in Greek has appeared. 

Here we must leave scientific deduction. But I should like to 
conclude with a couple of conjectures. It has been sometimes said 
that the Diatessaron was the last of the Gospels, the last attempt to 
gather together all the Gospel material as a substitute for Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Is it not equally possible that it was never 
a rival at all to the Gospels themselves, but was the first of the versions ? 

The ‘Gospel’, the Corpus of writings which the sense of the Church 
had selected, especially at Rome, in the very generation when Tatian 
lived and worked, consisted of four Greek books. Such a selection 
was a practical assertion that these books were in some way ‘inspired’. 
A few years after Tatian had departed to the East a Greek writer in the 
West, St Irenaeus, is found asserting the mysterious and providential 
significance of the quadruple number or these apostolic books, so that 
to cut and pare them into a single framework might seem hazardous at 
so late a date as 160 or 170, especially in Rome. But during the very 
same period a great change was coming over the Roman Church; it 
was ceasing to be a community of Greek-speaking persons and becoming 
more and more a community of Latin-speaking persons. Except the 
writings of Hippolytus, Tatian’s own Address to Greeks is the latest 
important Greek work written by a Christian domiciled in Rome. In 
what form should these Latin-speaking Roman Christians hear the 
‘Gospel’ ? 

The question was soon answered once for all, probably through the 
action of the Christians of Roman Carthage. Latin-speaking Christians 
were to have the Gospel, the whole Gospel, all the Gospels, in their 
native tongue. The sacred, inspired, apostolical Greek text might 
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continue to be read from time to time, at certain services, but the full 
text of all Four Gospels was turned into Latin and soon—we do not 
know quite how soon—it was used in worship. 

May not the original Diatessaron, the first Harmony of the Gospels 
ever made, have been a Latin Epitome for Latin Christians, who as yet 
had nothing but the Greek original? If this was so, many difficulties 
disappear. It explains the absence of any direct trace of the Diates- 
saron in Greek. It explains, moreover, the absence of references to the 
Diatessaron in the literature of the Christian West and the rarity of 
surviving copies. The particular usefulness of the work had soon 
come to an end, for within thirty years, perhaps less, all Four Gospels 
were available in Italy in Latin. The work did not altogether perish, 
but copies were seldom made. When they were made, no doubt the 
wording was always more or less assimilated to the current text of the 
Latin Bible. 

It may further be asked whether there is any valid reason for regard- 
ing Tatian as the compiler of this original Latin Diatessaron. We do 
not know that Tatian was interested in Latin-speaking Christianity, 
or even that he was familiar with the Latin language. That Tatian had 
anything to do with any ancestor of Codex Fuldensis, or that such 
a Harmony was known in the West as Diafessaron, is not an immemorial 
tradition ; it is nothing more than a conjecture made by Victor of Capua 
on the strength of a passage in Eusebius. The MS found by Victor was 
anonymous, and he had no traditional evidence for connecting it with 
the name of Tatian. All the tradition that connects Tatian with the 
Diatessaron relates to the Diatessaron in Syriac, or is most easily 
so interpreted. Eusebius never seems to have seen the work himself. 

We know from Epiphanius (/7aer. xlvi 1) that Tatian spent the latter 
part of his life in his native ‘ Assyria’, i. e. no doubt Osrhoene, the country 
round Edessa. Here he found, or founded, a Syriac-speaking Christian 
community. At Edessa itself there may have been some Greek culture, 
but elsewhere the only language used was Syriac, and even in Edessa 
Syriac was on a social equality with Greek, for it was the language of an 
independent royal State. Some two hundred years later we find this 
Syriac-speaking Church, which had Edessa as its centre, using the 
Diatessaron almost to the exclusion of the Four Gospels, and the 
literary tradition identifies its author with the Tatianos of whom 
Eusebius speaks. 

The weight of evidence—or rather the absence of evidence to the 
contrary—suggests that the Four Gospels had not been translated into 
Syriac when Tatian came back to the East. Here therefore was 
another great opportunity for the Diatessaron. But in putting this 
Harmony into Syriac Tatian did not simply translate the Latin work : 
it was equally easy for him to compile it anew from the original 
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Greek, and in so doing to introduce changes and improvements in 
the mosaic, such as a ‘second edition’ almost always presents. For 
some time this Syriac Diatessaron had no rival, and therefore it 
became to the early Syriac-speaking Christians ‘the Gospel’ in a way 
that the Latin Diatessaron never did. The Syriac Diatessaron greatly 
influenced the wording of the Separate Gospels for generations, while 
the Latin Diatessaron influenced the separate Latin Gospels much less, 
and in its turn was greatly influenced by them. 

It seems to me that the one moment in the West when we may look for 
a considerable influence on the text of the Gospels from the Diatessaron 
was in the earliest days of what is called ‘the European Old-Latin’, 
when the Latin Gospels current in Roman Africa were being accepted 
and adapted for Roman and Italian use. 
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The other conjecture refers to the name of Tatian. The author of 
the ‘Address to Greeks’ called himself Zatianus, but he was an 
‘ Assyrian’ by birth, i.e. he came from the Syriac-speaking lands of 
Mesopotamia. What did his mother call him? What was his real 
name? 

It is remarkable that the Syriac-speaking Church preserved no 
tradition about ‘Tatian’; they only identified the author of their 
Diatessaron with the Tarvavoa about whom Eusebius had written. On 
the other hand, they had no doubt as to who brought the Gospel to 
Edessa. It was Addai. Tradition put him into the time of the 
Apostles and made him one of the Seventy-two, but the ‘ Doctrine of 
Addai’ tells us that what he brought to Edessa was nothing else than 
the Diatessaron (D. of Addai 36). Eusebius thought this name Addai 
should be spelt @ad8atoc in Greek. But why should it not be Zatian? 

Of course Addai and Tatianos are not much alike to look at, whether 
we write them in Greek or in Syriac. But it is not a question of 
philological equivalence. Jason and Jesus, Jakim and Alcimus, Silas 
(i. e. S#’i/@) and Silvanus, are not more different. The main elements 
of Addai are the doubled dental, the a-vowel, the long syllable at the 
end. Possibly it is derived from the name of the God Hadad or 
Dadda: possibly the Hermetic ‘Thoth’, spelt in Greek Tar, may have 
been regarded as a sort of equivalent, so that Zatianus meant ‘Tat’s 
devotee’. But as I say, it is not a question of philology or scientific 
comparative religion, but of almost individual caprice. In such a 
matter certainty cannot be looked for, but if my conjecture be adopted, 
I venture to think it would afford a simple solution of a historical 
difficulty, which is, that the Syriac-speaking Christians preserved the 
tradition that ‘Addai’ brought the Diatessaron to their land, but do 
not seem to have heard of ‘Tatian’ except from the Greek writer 
Eusebius, 

F, C. Burkitt. 
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ON THE TEXT OF THE BAPTISMAL CREED OF 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


THE work of Hippolytus on Zhe Afostolic Tradition contains the 
earliest continuous text of a baptismal Creed that has been preserved. 
Earlier extracts from the Creed are either too uncertain or too frag- 
mentary to enable us to reconstruct with accuracy the texts which they 
presuppose. As an addition, therefore, to existing materials for the 
history of the Creed a set formula dating from the early decades of 
the third century, and emanating from Rome, is a document of which 
the importance can hardly be exaggerated. But owing to the number 
of texts in which it has been handed down it cannot be safely quoted 
as evidence for the Roman Creed of the early third century until its 
authentic form and content have been ascertained, as nearly as possible, 
and accretions, gathered in the course of transmission, have been 
eliminated ; for even in the best versions that we have of it (those in 
the early Latin translation and in the Zestamentum Domint) it is 
certain, I think, that the original text has received at least some slight 
addition or modification. I have been hoping to see some treatment 
of this Creed from a competent hand, but up to the present I am not 
aware that anything has been undertaken, and so I am induced to 
make a beginning with a bare statement of the textual evidence. 

Fortunately, although no Greek text has been preserved, the materials 
at our disposal are by no means scanty, though their quality is unequal. 
We possess in all six versions or recensions :— 

1. in the Latin fragments contained in the Verona palimpsest 
published by E. Hauler’; 

2, 3, and 4. in the Ethiopic (Z7#h), Arabic (Avad), and Coptic (Capt) 
versions edited by Mr G. Horner *; 

5. in the Zestamentum Domini®* (Test), based for this portion on the 
treatise of Hippolytus ; 

6. and in the Canons of Hippolytus* (CH), based on the same 
treatise. 

1 Didascaliae Apostolorum fragmenta ueronensia latina, etc., Leipzig, 1900. 

2 The Statutes of the Apostles, or Canones ecclesiastici, Williams & Norgate, 1904. 

8 Ed. J. E. Rahmani, Mainz, 1899. 

* H. Achelis Die Canones Hippolyti (Texte u. Unters. vi), 1891 ; and W. Riedel 
Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, Leipzig, 1900. I shall follow 
the more literal German version of Riedel in preference to the Latin version made 
for Achelis. 
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It will be well to give at once the text as it stands in what is, on the 
whole, the most trustworthy of these authorities, the Latin version 
(the first clause is unfortunately missing through the loss of several 
pages of the palimpsest). 


- manum habens in caput eius inpositam baptizet semel. Et 
postea dicat: ‘Credis in Christum Iesum, filium Dei, qui natus est de 
Spiritu sancto ex Maria virgine, et crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato et 
mortuus est et sepultus, et resurrexit die tertia vivus a mortuis, et 
ascendit in caelis et sedit ad dexteram patris venturus iudicare vivos 
et mortuos?’ Et cum ille dixerit, ‘Credo’, iterum baptizetur. Et 
iterum dicat: ‘Credis in Spiritu sancto, et sanctam ecclesiam, et carnis 


resurrectionem?’ Dicat ergo qui baptizatur: ‘Credo’. Et sic tertia 
vice baptizetur. 


I. 


The Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic versions present a difficulty which 
we must endeavour to clear away at the outset. They have each in 
reality wo Creeds in connexion with the rite of baptism as described in 
our document. 

(rt) The first is a declaration of belief ‘in one God the Father 
Almighty, and in His only Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
Spirit, the giver of life to all creation, the Trinity equal in Godhead, 
one Lord and one kingdom, and one faith and one baptism in the holy 
Catholic Church, and eternal life’. 

Only in the Arabic has this first Creed the form of an interrogation, 
beginning with ‘Dost thou believe?’; in the other two versions it 
begins with ‘I believe’. Yet all three presuppose an interrogatory 
formula, for they all prescribe that the candidate is to say ‘I believe’ 
at the end. When he has thus answered, the minister lays his hand 
upon his head and dips him three times in the water. Then is added: 
‘and he who is baptized shall make declaration every single time that 
he is dipped.” The three declarations and dippings imply the use of 
a Creed that was divided into three interrogations, each followed by an 
immersion ; but the formula itself, with its single ‘I believe’ at the end, 
provides no place for them. The account proceeds: ‘and afterwards 
he shall say to him again: Dost thou believe ?’! &c., thus introducing 

(2) the second Creed, which answers to that found in the Latin 
version and in Zes¢ and CH. But here in £¢h, Arad, and Coft we 
have another anomaly, viz. that in this second Creed the first article is 
omitted, and the interrogation starts with the second article: ‘ Dost 
thou believe in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ...?’ The inter- 
rogation as to the Holy Spirit thus becomes the second instead of the 
third ; and the third is moved on and placed before the clause on ‘the 

1 I have quoted from the Ethiopic ; the Arabic and Coptic are to the same effect. 
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resurrection of the body’. There is but one response, ‘I believe’, at 
the end of the whole Creed, and no mention at all of immersions. 
Clearly all is not well with these texts. 

The Latin version, as already stated, is defective just at the point 
where it would have enabled us to check the Oriental versions. Never- 
theless I think we shall be able to recover the substance of the missing 
sentence, and indeed the actual words of the first clause of the Creed. 
The surviving fragment (see above) begins with the words: ‘manum 
habens in caput eius inpositam baptizet semel.’ Then follow the 
second and third interrogations in their natural places and each followed 
by the response ‘I believe’, and an immersion. Here all is so far in 
order ; and we find the same arrangement in Zes¢ and CH. These 
two documents also reproduce the text of the Creed with far less 
variation from the Latin than do the other three versions, and they 
give the first clause in its normal place. 

Test introduces the Creed thus: ‘And when he who is being baptized 
goes down into the water, let him who baptizes him say, while his hand 
is laid upon him, thus: Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty ? 
Let him who is being baptized say: I believe. Let him immediately 
baptize him once.’ 

CH is sufficiently close to this to shew that neither document has 
departed far from the common source: ‘And so he goes down into the 
water. The presbyter lays his hand upon him (“upon his head” 
Achelis) and asks him as follows: Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty? He who is baptized answers: I believe. He dips him 
once in the water, while his hand is laid upon his head.’ 

In the light of these derived texts we shall not be far wrong if we 
reconstruct the defective sentence of the Latin thus: ‘(Et cum de- 
scenderit, qui baptizatur, in aquam, manum ei inponens dicat qui 
baptizat: Credis in Deum patrem omnipotentem? Dicat qui baptiza- 
tur: Credo. Tunc(?)) manum habens in caput eius inpositam baptizet 
semel.’ 

The confusion in £th, Arab, and Copft would seem to have been 
brought about by some scribe or editor, probably in Egypt, who wished 
to find a place in this collection of ‘apostolic’ documents for a short 
form of baptismal Creed, with which he was familiar, side by side with 
that in the text before him. 


Il. 


Neglecting therefore the first Creed in the three Oriental versions, 
we must now set out the text of the second, the original, formula as it 
stands in each of the documents enumerated above. I place in square 
brackets certain words and clauses which will easily be recognized as 
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interpolations into the third-century text of Hippolytus, and which may 
accordingly be left out of account in the ensuing attempt to reconstruct 
that text. The Latin text, already given, will be repeated at the end 
in order to be followed by an apparatus shewing the variants of the 
others. 


The Ethiopic (Horner, p. 154).—‘ Dost thou believe in [the name of 
our Lord] Jesus Christ, the only Son of God [the Father], that He 
became man [in an incomprehensible miracle] by the Holy Spirit and 
by' Mary the virgin [without seed of man], and He was crucified in 
the time of Pontius Pilate, and He died [by His own will for our 
salvation |, and rose from the dead on the third day, [and released the 
captives, | and ascended into the heavens, and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father, and He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead [at His appearing and His kingdom]? And dost thou believe in 
the Holy Spirit, [the good and the sanctifier,] and in the holy Church? 
And dost thou believe the resurrection of the body [which shall happen 
to all men, and the kingdom of the heavens, and eternal judgement] ?’ 
And he who is baptized shall answer concerning all this, saying: ‘ Yes, 
I believe in this.’ 


The Arabic (Horner, p. 254).—‘ Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ 
our Lord], the only Son of God [the Father], that He became man 
by an incomprehensible miracle] from the Holy Spirit and from Mary 
the virgin [without seed of man], and was crucified in the time of 
Pontius Pilate, and died [by His own will to save us withal], and rose 
from the dead on the third day, [and released the captives,] and 
ascended into the heavens and sat down at the right hand of the 
Father, and He shall come to judge the living and the dead [at His 
appearing and His kingdom]? Dost thou believe in the Spirit, the 
holy, [the good, the sanctifier] in the holy Church? And dost thou 
believe in the resurrection of the body [which shall happen to every one, 
and the kingdom of the heavens and eternal judgement|?’ And he 
shall answer for all those things, saying: ‘ Verily I believe in this.’ 


The Coptic (Horner, p. 318).—‘Thou believest [our Lord] Jesus 
Christ, the only (4¢. one) Son of God [the Father], that He became 
man [by a miracle for our sake, in an incomprehensible unity, ] in His 
Holy Spirit from Mary the [holy] virgin [without seed of man]; and 
that He was crucified [for us] in the time of Pontius Pilate, He died 
[voluntarily for our salvation withal], He rose the third day, [He 
released those who were bound, | He ascended into the heavens, He sat 
at the right hand of [His good] Father [in the height], and He comes 
again to judge the living and the dead [according to His appearing and 
His kingdom]? And thou believest in the holy, [good and lifegiving] 
Spirit, [purifying the universe,] in the holy Church*...?’ Again let 
him say: ‘I believe.’ * 

1 Mr Horner’s text adds ‘ our Lady’ ; but this is read by only one of his MSS. 

2 ¢ Two lost folia of the [Sahidic] MS have been supplied from the recent Bohairic 
MS of Tattam’ (Horner, p. 318 note). 

8 This of course is from the Bohairic of Tattam. 
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Testamentum Domini ii 8 (translated literally)—‘ Dost thou believe 
in God the Father Almighty?’ Let him who is being baptized say: 
‘I believe.’ Let him immediately baptize him once. Let the priest 
say again: ‘Dost thou believe also in Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
— came from the Father, who of old is with the Father]; who was 

orn of Mary the virgin through the Holy Spirit ; who was crucified in 
the days of (= under) Pontius Pilate, and died ; and rose the third day 
alive’ from the dead; and ascended to heaven and sat at the right 
hand of the Father; and cometh to judge the living and the dead?’ 
But when he (= 7/) says, ‘I believe’, let him baptize him the second 
time. And again let him say: ‘Dost thou believe also in the Holy 
Spirit in the holy Church?’ And let him who is being baptized say : 
‘I believe.’ And so let him baptize him the third time. 


Canons of Hippolytus can. xix (Riedel, p. 212, Achelis, p. 96).— 
‘Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty?’ He who is baptized 
answers: ‘I believe.’ He (ener) dips him once in the water, while 
his hand is laid upon his head. Then he asks him the second time as 
follows: ‘Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom 
Mary the virgin bore of the Holy Spirit, [who came to save the human 
race,| who [for us] was crucified in the time of Pontius Pilate, who 
died, and on the third day rose from the dead, ascended to heaven, sat 
at the right hand of the Father, and will come again to judge the living 
and the dead?’ He (jeer) answers: ‘I believe.’ And he dips him 
the second time in the water. Then he asks him the third time as 
follows: ‘Dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit, [the Paraclete, who 
emanates from the Father and the Son|?’ When he (jeer) says, 
‘I believe’, he dips him the third time in the water. 


The Latin version (Hauler, p. 110: I omit here all but the actual 
text of the Creed). 
1. (Credis in Deum patrem omnipotentem ?) 
2. Credis in Christum Iesum, filium Dei, 
3- qui natus est de Spiritu sancto ex Maria virgine, 


4. et crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato 

5: et mortuus est 

6. et sepultus, 

7. et resurrexit die tertia vivus a mortuis, 

8. et ascendit in caelis et sedit ad dexteram patris 
9. venturus iudicare vivos et mortuos ? 
to. Credis in Spiritu sancto, 
II. et sanctam ecclesiam, 
12. et carnis resurrectionem ? 


1 Dr Maclean (The Testament of our Lord, 1902, p. 126) translates: ‘and died 
and rose the third day, [who] came to life from the dead.’ But the unpointed 
Syriac word should undoubtedly be vocalized Aayya, ‘alive’, and not héya, ‘He 
came to life’. This is indicated by the construction and confirmed by ‘vivus’ in 
the Latin. 
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1. Supplied from Zest and CH. 2. Christum Iesum: so Zest; 
Iesum Christum Z£¢h Arab Copt CH. filium Dei: so Zest CH; 
‘the only Son of God the Father’ Z#h Arad Copt. 3 de...ex: 


‘by ...and by’ Z¢h; ‘from... and from’ Arad ; ‘in his Holy Spirit 
from’ Copt; ‘of Mary the virgin through the Holy Spirit’ Zés¢; ‘ whom 
Mary the virgin bore of the Holy Spirit’ CH. (In the eucharistic 
prayer of the Afost. Trad. ‘ex Spiritu sancto et virgine natus’; and 
éx... ai Passim in writings of Hippolytus). 5. et mortuus est: all 
authorities. 6. et sepultus: all other authorities omit. 7. vivus: 
so Zest; the rest omit. 8. sedit: so Eth Arab Copt Test CH 
(Riedel: ‘sedet’ Achelis). g. venturus (without ‘inde’ or ‘ unde’): 
‘and will come’ (or ‘ cometh’) all other authorities. II. et sanctam 
ecclesiam : ‘and in the holy Church’ Z¢/; ‘in the holy Church’ (with 
intervening epithets after ‘Holy Spirit’) Avad Copt; ‘in the holy 
Church’ (immediately after ‘Holy Spirit’) Zes¢; om. CH. 12. et 
carnis resurrectionem: om. Zest CH. 


NOTES. 


1. It can hardly be by chance that the two eastern documents Zest and CH, - 
which shew no signs of any literary relationship beyond their common dependence 
on. the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, agree in presenting us with the simple 
formula ‘in God the Father Almighty’. Rufinus says expressly that this was the 
first article of the Roman Creed, and in the earliest Roman texts we find nothing 
more. We may compare also Hippolytus c. Noet. 8 dvd-y«nv ott éxe «ai pi) Oédov 
époroyeiv marépa Oedv mavroxpdropa, and Dionysius of Rome (in St Athanasius de 
Decretis Nicaenae Synodi c. 26 fin.) Gd\Aa memorevaévaa xpy eis Oedv natépa mavTo- 
Kparopa, 

2. ‘et in Christum Iesum, filium Dei.’—7Zest also has ‘Christ Jesus’, which is 
the more noteworthy inasmuch as this order is unusual in Syriac. Hippolytus 
c. Noet. 8 proceeds (after the words quoted just above) «ai els Xpordy “Inaoby, vidv 
Geod, and Dionysius of Rome (as above) xai cis Xpordv “Incoiv, rdv vidv abrod. 
Tertullian also, where he appeals to the witness of the Church of Rome (de 
Praescr, 36), writes: ‘et Christum Iesum, ex virgine Maria filium Dei creatoris’, 
though elsewhere he has the order ‘Iesum Christum’ (cf. de Virg. vel. 1, de 
Praescr. 13, adv. Prax. 1,2); and in Novatian de Trin. 9 we find: ‘credere... in 
Christum Iesum, dominum Deum nostrum.’ The same order ‘Chr. les.’ is found 
in the Roman Creed as represented by Marcellus, Rufinus, the Athelstan Psalter, 
and Codex Laudianus, 

For ‘ filium Dei’ practically all other western texts have ‘filium eius unicum (or 
‘unicum f, e.’), dominum nostrum’, while the earliest Greek Creeds still further 
define the relation of the divine Sonship. Our text therefore would seem to shew 
the Roman Creed at an earlier stage, when (perhaps in East and West alike) it 
was felt to be enough to assert that Christ Jesus was ‘God’s Son’, without 
comment. 

3. ‘de Spiritu sancto ex Maria virgine.—EZith and Arab appear to represent 
é« mvedparos dyiov xai (é«) M. tis mapOévov: and ‘de Sp. sancto ef M. virg.’ is the 
mode of expression in the earliest Roman Creed texts. Moreover in the eucharistic 
prayer contained in the Afost. Trad. itself we read in the Latin version: ‘et filius 
tibi ostensus est ex Spiritu sancto ef virgine natus.’ Further, «ai in the second 
place is regular in other writings of Hippolytus: cf. c. Noet. 4 &&« mvevparos ayiov... 
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wai napOévov, and again odpf ... % é« mvevparos wai mapBévov, ibid. 17 mapaw épavépwoev 
éavrov é« mapOévov Kai dy. mv.,: Philos. viii 17 (Hermogenes confessed that Christ 
was the Son of God) «ai abriv éx mapOévov yeyerijcOa Kal mvedparos, ibid. ix 30 (the 
Jews say that the Christ is to be born of the race of David) GA’ ob« é« mapOévov Kai 
ay. wv., Fragm. in Gen. (Berlin ed. vol. i part 2 p. 59) St: é dy. mv. wal é« Mapias 
éyevvOn, Fragm. in Psalm, (ibid. p. 147) ¢« rijs napOévov wai rod ay. wv., Fragm. in 
Prov. (ibid. p. 165) &« mv. ay. nat mapOévou yeyevynpévov, I have no doubt therefore 
that ‘ex’ in the Latin version of the Creed, whether it be due to the translator or 
to a subsequent scribe, should for the reconstruction of the Greek be corrected to 
‘et’. Indeed it is difficult to see how ‘de. . . ex’ could have been represented in 
the Greek. 

The insistence of Hippolytus upon the birth ‘from the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin’ is a noteworthy feature in his writings. This formula is brought by him 
into connexion with his characteristic view that the birth in flesh vindicated for the 
Divine Logos the title of ‘Son’ in its full scope, ‘shewing’ Him, as he says, to be 
‘perfect Son of God’, réAcios vids Geo (see especially c. Noet. 4 and 15: but the 
same idea is traceable in many other passages). Now we read in Origen de 
Princip. lib. i Praef. § 4 ‘Corpus assumpsit nostro corpori simile, eo solo differens, 
quod natum ex virgine et Spiritu sancto est’ (see also Com. in Ioan. xxxii 16, ed. 
Brooke ii p. 178 é« mapOévov tijs Mapias ai dyiov mvevyaros); but are similar 
expressions to be met with before the third century? Irenaeus and Tertullian 
would seem to have known as a formula no more than ‘of the Virgin Mary’. Is 
it not conceiveable that Hippolytus himself was responsible for the introduction into 
western Creeds of the form of words ‘ de Spiritu sancto et Maria virgine’? 

5-6. ‘et mortuus est et sepultus.’"—Here ‘ et mortuus est’ is read in every one of 
our six authorities for the text, but the addition of ‘et sepultus’ is found in the 
Latin version alone. The western Creeds of the fifth century have only ‘et 
sepultus est’, to which ‘mortuus’ was later on prefixed. But on the evidence 
before us we must certainly, I think, read ‘et mortuus est’ alone as representing 
the original text of Hippolytus. This is what we regularly find in Justin Martyr : 
e.g. Dial. 85 nat cravpwOévros émi Movriov MAdrov ind rod Aaod bya Kai dmoBavdvros 
wai dvaotdvtos é« vexpav Kal dvaBavtos els rv ovpavdy (see also 1 Apol, 21, 31, 42, 46, 
Dial. 63, 95). It would be easy for ‘et sepultus’ to creep in in a Latin translation 
made in the fourth or fifth century. 

7. ‘et resurrexit die tertia vivus a mortuis.—Harnack notes (in his edition of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, p. 117) that the order by which the verb is placed first is 
characteristically eastern, the western order being ‘tertia die resurrexit a mortuis’, 
But possibly the difference is one merely between Greek and Latin customary 
usage; in the case of a Greek document written in the West the distinction can 
hardly be insisted upon. 

As to ‘vivus’, this is found only in a few western texts, as that of Niceta and 
certain Spanish Creeds. The word ‘vivus’ here might accordingly be suspected 
as possibly a Latin interpolation by a non-Roman translator or scribe; but its 
appearance in Zest as well proves that it stood already in Greek copies of the 
Apost. Trad., so that there is no longer any sufficient ground for rejecting it, At 
the beginning of the third century the Roman Creed was probably not so rigid in 
its formulation but that the personal element may still have had some play ; and 
a variation of this type might have been introduced by Hippolytus, or have found 
a place in the Creed of some local churches. 

g. ‘venturus iudicare.’—The familiar western form is ‘inde (or unde) venturus 
(est) iudicare’; but in Tertullian we find ‘sedentem nunc ad dexteram patris, 
venturum iudicare vivos et mortuos’ (de Virg. vel., and similarly in adv. Prax. 2). 
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10-11, ‘Credis in Spiritu sancto, et sanctam ecclesiam ?’— Here our authorities 
are at variance. CH omits everything after the clause as to the Holy Spirit. 
Eth supports the Latin, reading ‘and in the holy Church’. Arab, Copt, and Test 
would appear to represent not xai els (rv) dyiay éxxAnoiay, but év 77 ayia éxxAnoia, 
this being connected with ‘the Holy Spirit’ as defining His sphere of action among 
men, There may be something to be said in favour of such a mode of introducing 
the mention of the Church, but on the whole it seems more probable that the 
agreement of the Latin and the Ethiopic gives us the original form of the clause. 

12, The clause ‘et carnis resurrectionem’ does not appear in the texts of Test 
and CH, and accordingly there is room for some hesitation in regard to it. But it 
is found in all the other versions, and the probabilities are in its favour, for we read 
in Tertullian (de Praescr. 36) : ‘ videamus quid didicerit (sc. Romana ecclesia), quid 
docuerit, quid cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis contesserarit : unum Deum dominum 
novit, creatorem universitatis, et Christum Iesum ex virgine Maria filium Dei 
creatoris, ef carnis resurrectionem. His employment of the order ‘Christum Iesum’ 
(see under 2 above) would seem. to shew that he really had a knowledge of the 
contemporary Roman Creed, though he gives so very free and summary a descrip- 
tion of its contents. 

Finally, we note the absence of ‘ remissionem peccatorum’ and ‘ vitam aeternam’, 
both of which stood in the baptismal interrogations of the African Church in 
St Cyprian’s day (Epp. Ixix 7, Ixx 2). 


The following attempt to reconstruct the Baptismal Creed of Hippolytus is offered 
as a basis for criticism and correction. 


Thorevers els Oedv marépa wavtoxpatopa; Thoredw. 
Thoreves eis Xpordv “Incobr, (rdv) vidy (rod) Geod, 

Tov yevvnOévra éx mvedparos ayiov wat Mapias ris rapGévov, 

vov ém Tlovriov ThAdrov cravpwévra, 

wai drodavdévra, 

wai dvacravta TH Tpitn huépa (avra ex (THY) vexpar, 

wai dvaBavra «is Tovs ovpavois, 

wai xadicayra éy 5efiG Tov warpés, 

épxdpevov Kpivas (@vras Kai vexpo’s; Thorevw. 
Thoreves eis mvedpa Gyiov, 

wai ayiav éxxAnoiay, 

Kat gapxds dvdoraow; Thoretw. 


III. 


Dr Brightman has said of the Creed of Hippolytus that it ‘suggests 
the need of some revision of the ordinary account of the developement 
of the Roman Creed’. The first question which would seem to arise 
is this: What is its relation to the baptismal Interrogations in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary ?? and is it possible any longer to regard the 

1 In the volume of Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, edited 
by the late Dr Swete and published after his death (Macmillan, 1918), p. 345, note. 

2 These are as follows: ‘Credis in Deum patrem omnipotentem? Credo. 
Credis et in Iesum Christum filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, natum et 


passum? Credo. Credis et in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam ecclesiam, remissionem 
peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem? Credo,’ 
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brief summary ‘ natum et passum’, in the second of those Interrogations, 
as belonging to ‘the first stage of the process by which the Creed was 
developed out of the baptismal formula’?? Already in Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian we meet with passages which appear to imply a much 
more expanded form of the article on the Son than that which appears 
in the second Gelasian Interrogation ; and for my part I find it difficult 
to believe that in the two words ‘natum et passum’ we have the earliest 
formulation of the Roman clauses relating to the Incarnation, Passion, 
&c. They seem too allusive, they imply too much and say too little ; 
in short, they read like a /ater epitome rather than a first attempt at 
statement.? Again, in the light of the formula of Hippolytus I am 
tempted to doubt whether, for the second and third centuries at any 
rate, a distinction can be drawn between ‘Creed’ and ‘baptismal 
Interrogations’.* The Interrogations of Hippolytus appear to me to 
be co-extensive with the full Roman Creed of his day, and his formula 
would serve as well for a Credo as for a Credis? Is he not representa- 
tive in this of what went before him ? 

A fresh consideration of these and similar questions seems to be 
called for, and the suggestions here made are put forward in the hope 
that they may have the effect of stimulating discussion and giving us 
some new light on the early history of the Creeds. 

R. H. Conno_ty. 


THE MEANING OF émikaAnots. 


OF all terms used by liturgical writers none is more important than 
the word érixAyows.. It has often been held that, though érixAyovs has 
other meanings, yet; when applied in early Christian literature to the 
form of Eucharistic consecration, it has the definite signification of 
a ‘prayer’ or ‘petition’. But a very competent scholar—Dom 
Connolly—who has done much valuable work in this field of study, has 
recently questioned this. In an article published in the Downside 
Review (January 1923) he examines the subject and comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘the characteristic use of the words ‘ invocation ’, ‘ invoke’, 

1 Prof. C. H. Turner The History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early 
Centuries (S.P.C.K., 1906), p. 14. 

It is surely remarkable that the omissions in the Gelasian formula, as compared 
with the Roman Creed of about the year 400, affect just those statements which 
receive the chief emphasis in the second century—the birth from a virgin, the 
crucifixion under Pontius Pilate, the resurrection and ascension, and the future 
coming of Christ as Judge of the living and the dead. In almost all other respects 
the Gelasian Interrogations have kept pace with the developements in the Roman 
Creed up to the fifth century. 

8 See again Prof. Turner op. cit., p. 17 f. 
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is not to express the idea of petition, but to designate this or that 
religious formula as one involving the use of names—whether it be 
names or titles given to God, or those of demons, aeons, or any other 
supernatural powers: and whether the formula be pious and orthodox, 
or profane and superstitious’ (p. 33). Everything from the pen of one 
so learned as Dom Connolly demands respectful attention. But it is 
possible that a careful examination may disclose facts to which he has 
not given sufficient consideration. 

It will be noticed that Dom Connolly’s conclusion affects the verb 
éruxaXeiv as well as the verbal substantive érixAynors derived from it. In 
classical Greek émixaXeiv has three meanings: ‘to invoke’ (in the sense 
of ‘appealing to for help’), ‘to surname’, and ‘to accuse’. In later 
Greek the first of these is expressed by the middle voice (érixadcio6a:), 
and in this sense invocare is its Latin equivalent. 

We have already seen Dom Connolly’s definition of érxadcicba 
(invocare). Let us compare it with an older one. Origen, as repre- 
sented by Rufinus (Comm. in Rom. viii 5), quotes 1 Cor. i 2, and says: 
‘Si ergo et Enos et Moyses et Aaron et Samuel “ invocabant Dominum, 
et ipse exaudiebat eos ”, sine dubio Christum Iesum Dominum invoca- 
bant: et si invocare nomen Domini et orare Dominum unum atque 
idem est, sicut invocatur Deus, invocandus est Christus; et sicut 
oratur Deus, ita et orandus est Christus’; We note that the writer here 
states as an undoubted fact that invocare nomen Domini has exactly 
the same meaning as ovare Dominum, and he proceeds to draw con- 
clusions from this fact. Further, if this be true of ixvocare when 
coupled with zomen, it must a fortiori be true of invocare when it stands 
alone without nomen. For our purpose it is of little importance whether 
Rufinus translated the above passage from Origen or whether he com- 
posed it himself. What is important is, that it is impossible to reconcile 
Rufinus’s definition with Dom Connolly’s. Rufinus asserts and Dom 
Connolly denies that the characteristic use of zmvocare (and therefore 
also of érxaXcioGa) is, to express the idea of petition. Which of the 
two are we to follow? It will be casting no slur on Dom Connolly’s 
scholarship if I venture to express the opinion that on such a point— 
the meaning of a word in a then-living language—Rufinus is by far the 
safer authority. A brief examination of the use of éru«aXeioGa in 
the LXX and the N.T. may possibly confirm us in this judgement. 

"Exuxadeiy occurs 176 times in the LXX (Swete’s text), in 120 of 
which it is in the middle voice, and in 110 of these 120 occurrences it 
signifies ‘to invoke’, In the N.T. there are thirty occurrences 
of éruxaXeiv, in sixteen of which it is in the middle voice, and in all 
these sixteen its meaning is‘ to invoke’ or ‘appeal’. In quite a con- 
siderable number of instances the actual words (Judg. xv 18, 19; 
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3 Kgs. xvii 21, xviii 26; 1 Chron. iv ro; Ps. lxxxviii 27, cxiv 4; 
2 Macc. xiv 34-36, xv 22-24; 4 Macc. xii 18; Acts vii 59) or the 
contents (Job xvii 14; Wisd. xiii 17; Ecclus. li 10; 2 Mace. iii 15, 
ili 22, vii 37, 38, vili 2-4, xii 36, xiii ro, 11, xiv 46; 3 Macc. i 27, 
v 7, 8) of an ‘invocation’ are given, and in every case (with the 
apparent exception of Judg. xv 18 and the possibly real exception of 
Ps, Ixxxviii 27) they form a petition or prayer of some kind with no more 
prominence given to any name or names than is given in other prayers. 
A comparison of 2 Macc. xv 22-24, the prayer of one who was 
émtxadovpevos, with 3 Macc. vi 1-15, the speaker of which merely 
mpooyvéaro (it was the elders round him who were expected érixadcic Oat), 
will serve as a good illustration of this latter point. 

There may be, and probably are, examples of the use of invocare or 
értxaXeioPa in some special sense. Rufinus’s definition does not cover 
these ; his aim is to give the normal meaning of the word. And it is 
the normal meaning which we require for our present purpose. 

It would seem then that Dom Connolly’s conclusion fails, so far as 
the verb ‘to invoke’ is concerned ; ‘ the characteristic use’ of éruxaXeiobar 
and invocare is ‘to express the idea of petition’, We have now to 
examine whether it possesses any more value with regard to the 
substantive érixAnors (énvocatio). 

In classical Greek éxixAnovs has three primary meanings corresponding 
to those of érxadeiy: an ‘invocation’ (in the sense of ‘appeal’ or 
‘petition’); a ‘surname’; and an ‘imputation’. The third of these 
does not concern us; the other two we shall denote by a and B 
respectively. 

But secondary meanings are always possible, and émixAynows acquired 
a secondary meaning (y) ; it came to be used of religious formulae other 
than petitions. Thus it is applied by early Christian writers to formulae 
as different as that of Christian baptism and those of heretical and 
magical incantations. But did this secondary meaning supersede the 
primary ones? Certainly not; émixAno.s continued to be used with 
meaning £. Did it continue also to be used with meaning a? Dom 
Connolly thinks it did not. He says: ‘I do not know of any passage 
in an ante-Nicene writer which can be held to justify the statement that 
érixAnors signifies a Petition’ (p. 29). Is Dom Connolly correct or not? 
That is the question we have to consider. 

Unlike éruadeiv, érikAnows is a rare word, It is never found in the 
N.T. or in the Apostolic Fathers, and only twice in the LXX. And 
our object may be best served by giving a. catena—doubtless, far from 
complete—of passages in patristic writings (including the LXX) in 
which it occurs, beginning with those where it is used in sense B. As 
these have little bearing on our subject, it will suffice to give references, 
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except in one case where the meaning might be disputed: 2 Macc. 
viii 15; Justin M. Dial. Tryph. xci 3, cxi 2, cxxviii 1; Athenagoras 
Legatio xviii 4 (in a quotation from Orpheus); Clement of Alexandria 
Stromata vi 16. 137; Hippolytus Philos. ix 12. 26; Origen Hom. in 
Ler. ix 3, Contr. Cels. i 25; Eusebius Ovat. in Tricenn. Constant. 
xvii 4. It would be possible to render the first of these (évexa rijs ér 
abrovis érixAnoews Tod cepvod Kal peyaromperois dvopatos airod) 
‘because of the invocation on them’, &c., and this rendering has the 
support of the Vulgate. But ‘swsnaming’ is a more likely translation ; 
God is besought to help His people because they are called by His 
name. 

We now come to the passages in which éwixAyows (or invocatio) has 
the a or the y meaning, and for convenience of reference we will number 
each occurrence of that word in them. 

1. 2 Macc. xv 26 pera érixAnoews Kal ebydv cvvemseay Tois trodeuiors. 

2, 3. Irenaeus Contr. Haeres. i 13. 2 (Stieren’s ed.) rorjpia oivw 
Kekpapéva TpoTTrovovpevos evyapirreiv Kal él mhéov éxteivwv Tov Adyov Tis 
érixAnoews, topphipen kai épvOpa dvadaiverOar rove’? ds Soxeiv ri ard 
tav imép Ta Oka xdpw TO alua TO EavTaAs ordlew év exeivw TS wornpiw dd 
THs €wikANnoeEws avTor. 

4. Ibid. i 13. 3 érixAnoers twas Tovovpevos ex Sevrépov. 

5. Lbid. iv 18. § as yap amd ys dpros tpocAapBavopevos ri éxi- 
kAnocv Tod Geod odxéri Kowds apros éotiv GAN’ edbyapworia. 

The three following are preserved only in the ancient Latin translation 
of Irenaeus :— 

6. bid. i 21. 5 ‘cum aqua et supradictis invocationibus ut incompre- 
hensibiles et invisibiles principibus et potestatibus fiant.’ 

7. Jdid. i 24. 5 ‘utuntur autem et hi magia et imaginibus et incanta- 
tionibus et invocationibus et reliqua universa periergia.’ 

8. Ibid. ii 32. 5 ‘nec invocationibus angelicis facit [ecclesia] aliquid 
nec incantationibus,’ 

9. Hippolytus Philos. vi 39. 2 roAAdxis AapBdvwv rorjpiov ds edyapt- 
orav Kai éri mieiov éxreivwy tov Adyov THs éerckANTEws, Tophipeov Td 
xépacpa. éroie. paiverOar xai rote épvOpov. 

to. Origen Comm. in Joann. vi 33 ovrws Kai 7d du rod ‘datos 
Aoutpdv, cvpBorov tvyxdvoy KaBapciov Yuyxis mavta prov Tov dd Kaxias 
dromhuvopevys, ovdev prrov Kai xa” abrd TO éurapexovte Eavtov TH Georyre 
Tis Svvdpews Tov THS tpooKxuvyTys Tpiddos ErikAHTEwY éoTw 7 XapiopaTwv 
Geiwv dpyn xai yyy. 

Basil De Spir. Sanct, xxix (73), quotes this passage xara Aééw, as he 
says ; but his quotation differs in some respects from the above text ; 
inter alia it runs ry Oedrym ris . . . tpuddos dua THs Suvdpews Tav 
érixAnoewv. 
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tr. Origen Contr. Cels. iv 33 cipioxera: yap év Trois payixots ovyypap- 
pact rodAaxod 7 ToLavry TOD Geod éerixAnoLs Kal mapaArnYis TOD TOD Heod 
dvopatos ws oixeiov Tois avdpdor Tovras eis TA KaTa TOV Satpdvww. 

12. Jbid.v 45 éav 8& rypyowper aird [7d Iopayd dvopa] rpoodrrovres 
ols of repi tatra Sewol cvprdéxew aitd anOynoar, tore yévour’ dv Tt Kata THY 
Py , a \ > , > a \ a 
érayyeXav Trav Towvdi érixAHoewr ex THs ToLardi hwv7s. 

13. Eusebius Dem. Evang. iii 6. 34 radw 8 émi rov 30 évavrias iréov, 
> , » > ~ > ~ > ~ »# , , ‘ , 
épwrnréov re «i tore 6bOaApois cldev 7) axon Eyvw yoytds Te Kai happaxéas 
dixa orovddv Kal Ovpdrov Kal Saipdvey éerixkAnoews TE Kal tapovoias 
yonrevovras. 

14. Jd., Orat. in Tricenn. Constant. xvi 9 tis 8 Erepos ws & Hpérepos 
cwrnp da tis cis aitov érixAnoews Kabapwraras edxyais tais & airod 
™pos Tov TOV Aw Oedv dvarreuTopevats TA Acifava THY TovnpOV TVELpaTwY 
> > , > , > > > ig ” 
ef dvOpwrwv dredaivew ex’ éovoias Swxev; 

15. Constantine Orat. in Sanct. Coet. xxi 16 te ebxeoOar tov roti 
tov Biov rédos ait pynxiverBar Ocias ErixAnoews cipBorov: rapa God 

‘ ‘ , 4 ‘ , 5 72° 7 ‘ > , 
yap tov Biov kai 76 odleorOar afwiv ciPicpeba, ob rpds avOpwrov. 
16, 17. Cyril of Jer. Catech. iii 3 domep yap ta trois Bwpots tpoodepe- 
a , oo” , s s a 3 , a 20 7 
peva, TH Pioe ovra Artd, peporvopéva yiyvera TH éewixAHT EL Tov cidwrAwV" 
ovTws am évaytias TO ALTOV Vowp, TvEvpaTos ayiov Kai Xpurtod kal TaTpos TH 
érixAnorv AaBov, Sivapw a&ywryros errata. 

18. Jbid. iii 12 xarépyy pev yap «is 7d Vdwp hopav ras duaprias: GAN F 
THS xapitos érixAnots oppayicaca Thy Wryxiv od cvyxwpel owrov bd Tod 
poBepod xataroOjvas Spaxovtos. 

19. Jbid. iv 13 modXol Kata xpovovs éoravpwOycav: GANA Toiov oTav- 
pwlévros érixAnots érépov Tore Tovs Saipovas aryAace; 

20, 21, 22, 23. Jd., Cat. Myst.i 7 adda Kal 7a ev cidwruxais ravyyi- 

, ~ > oO id * ” ” »” aA , bel ~ 
peor Kpeumpeva, of Gre Kpéa 7) aprow 7 GAAa Towdra, pravOevta TH TOV 
Tappudpwv érixrXynoer Sadvwv, TH Tod SiaBdAov Topry eyxaradeyerat. 
dorep yap 6 apros kai 6 olvos THs ebyapirtias, mpd THs ayias éruxAHoEws 
THS TporKkuvyThs Tpiddos, aptos jv Kal olvos Airds: ércxAncews Se yevo- 
pevys, 6 pev apros yiverar cGpa Xpuctod 6 Se olvos ala Xpurrot tov abrov 
5y) Tporov Ta Toatra Bpwpara THs Toprys Tod arava, rH idia dioe Auta 
» a> , - , , , 
évta, TH éwixAHoes tov Satpovwv BEBnra vyivera. 

24, 25. Ibid. ii 3 dowep yap Ta eudvojpata tov dyiwv Kai 7 TOU 
évopatos Tov Oeod éxixAnots, Gorep sHhodporarn pros, Kale Kal éxdudKer 
daipovas: otrw Kal rd éxopxioTrov TovTO éAatov érixAnoer Geod Kai edxH 
dvvapw tyAKavTnv AapBaver Gore od povov Kaiov Ta ixvn TaV dpuapTnpaTwv 
drroxabaipew, AAG Kal rdcas dopatous Tov tovnpod éxdudKew Tas Suvapers. 

. «ee o ‘ em a > , ‘ ‘ . , 

26, 27. Ibid. iii 3 dorep yap 6 dptos rs ebyapurtias pera THY ExixANoLY 

Se 2 2 , > ” ‘ > ‘ “ “ * ‘ ‘ 
Tov ayiov mvevparos ovK Ere apros ALTOs GAAG Goya Xprorov: ovTw Kai TO 
dyvov TovTo ppov ovK Ere Wrov, ovd’ ds av lox Tis Kowdv, pet ErixANGLY, 
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GAA Xpurrod xdprpa Kal rvevipatos dyiov wapovoia Tis abrov Gedryros 
évepyntixov yuwopevov.' | 

28. Gregory of Nyssa Cat. Orat. xxxiii eiyi mpds Oedv Kai xdpitos 
otpavias érixAnors Kal dwp Kal rions éori 8C dv 7d Tis dvayevvjrews 
mAnpovrat pvornptov. 

29. Lbid. xxxiii ris ydp, paciv, edy? Kai Svvdpews Oeias erixAnors eri 
Tov Wdatos ywopuevn Lwis dpyyyos Tots punOeior yiverat; 

3°. Lbid. xxxiv deyOévros yap tod Gedy clvat tov év capki pavepwhévra, 
Tois dua THV ywopuevww Oavpacr Thy piow éavtod Sei~avra, acvvarede’xOn Td 
Tapeivar ToIs ywopevors aiTov KaTa mavTa Kaipov émixAHoeEws ... GAL 
pi dei rapérerOax Trois érixadovpevars exipyyeATat. 

31. Lbid. xxxv ols 38 rpoverwpiby ta wan Kal odd rpoo}yFy Tis 
KnAidos Kabdporov, ody twp protixdv, od« éxixAnars Oeias Svvdpews, ody 
} éx perapercias dipOwois, dvayxn waca «ai rovrous év TO KaradAndrw 
yevéer Ba. 

32- Basil De Spir. Sanct. xv (35) év tpwiv otv Karadvices: Kai icapi- 
Opors tais ErixAHnoeot Td péya prornprov Tod Barricpatos TeAevodTaL. 

33- Lbid. xxvii (66) ra ris ércxAnoews pyyara emi rH dvadeige rod 
dprov Tis evxapiorias Kai Tov Tornpiov THs evdoyias Tis TOV ayiwv éyypadws 
jpiv Karadédourev; od yap S) tovros dpxovpela dv & dmrdctodos 7} Td 
ebayyéduov éreuvicOy, GAAG Kai mpod€eyoper Kai émdA€yopev Erepa ws peydAnv 
Exovra mpos TO pvotypiov tiv loxiv, é THs dypadov Sidacrxadias tapa- 
AaBovres. 

34. Apost. Const. iii 16. 4 rata } ob & éxioxoros 4 6 irs ce zpeo- 
Birepos ri iepay éx’ abrois civ Kal érovoydoas éxixAynorv watpods Kal 
viod cal dyiov rveipatos Barricas abrots év 7G vdatt. 

35. Lid. vii 44. 3 éav yap pi eis Exacrov tovTwv érixAynors yévyTac 
rapa Tov evoeBois iepéws TovavTy Tis, eis VOwp povov kataBaiver 6 Barrifo- 
pevos ws of “Iovdator. 

36. Tertullian Ad. Uxor. ii 6. Tertullian is dissuading Christian 
women from marrying heathen husbands; in a heathen household, he 
asks, ‘quae dei mentio? quae Christi imvocatio?’ 

37- Novatian De Trin. xiv ‘si homo tantummodo Christus, quo- 
modo adest ubique inuocatus, cum haec hominis natura non sit, sed dei, 
ut adesse omni loco possit? si homo tantummodo Christus, cur homo 
in orationibus mediator inuocatur, cum z#uocatio hominis ad prae- 
standam salutem inefficax iudicetur ?’ 

1 The text of the quotations from Cyril (as also of 58) has been taken from Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca. But, in view of the many errors and misprints (two or three of 
which we have silently corrected) to be found in Migne, it is a pity that no modern 
scholar has published a critical edition of Cyril. Few works are more needed for 
the study of liturgiology and patristics than such an edition; and, if the University 


of Oxford or of Cambridge would undertake the task, a lasting benefit would be 
conferred on students. 
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38-50. De Rebaptismate. In this work the baptismal formula is 
thirteen times called ‘inuocatio nominis Iesu’ or an equivalent phrase 
(5, 6 dis, 7 ter, 10 fer, 12 ter, 15). Onespecimen will suffice : ‘ inuocatio 
nominis Iesu non debet a nobis futilis uideri’ (ch. 7). 

51. Firmilian afud Cyprianum (Z/. Ixxv g) ‘non putant quaerendum 
esse quis sit ille qui baptizauerit, eo quod qui baptizatus sit gratiam 
consequi potuerit inuocata trinitate nominum patris et filii et spiritus 
sancti... credat quod inuocatio haec nominum nuda sufficiat ad re- 
missionem peccatorum et baptismi sanctificationem ’. 

52. Jbid. 10 ‘hoc frequenter ausa est, ut et inwocatione non con- 
temptibili sanctificare se panem et eucharistiam facere simularet’. 

53- Didascalia Apostolorum (ancient Latin translation) vi 22. 2 
‘eucharistiam offerte tam in collectis vestris quam etiam et in coeme- 
teriis et in dormientium exitibus, panem mundum praeponentes qui per 
ignem factus est et per invocationem sanctificatur ’. 

54. bid. (from ancient Syriac translation) iii r2. 3 ‘cum tu baptizas 
vel cum diaconis praecipis baptizare vel presbyteris, diaconissa, ut prae- 
diximus, ungat mulieres, vir autem pronuntiet super eas nomina 
invocationis deitatis in aqua’. 

Further than this it will be needless to go. But though the following 
four passages do not contain the word éxixAnous or invocatio, yet they 
are too important for our subject ' to be omitted. 

55: Origen on 1 Cor. vii § era iva piv dprous mpobirews AGBy Tus, 
xabapos elvar decide dd yuvaixds [1 Kings xxi 4]- iva dé rods peifovas 
THs mpoécews AGBy dprovs, ép” Sv émixéxAynTar Td Gvouwa Tov Heod Kai Tov 
Xpuwrrod Kai rov dyiov mvevparos, ov TOAAG Téov dpeihe Tis evar KaBapa- 
tepos, va GAnOas eis cwrnpiav AGBy Tovs dprovs Kai pH eis Kpipa; 

56. Cyprian Zf. lxxiii (ad Iubaianum) 9g ‘tantummodo quod deerat 
id a Petro et Iohanne factum est, ut oratione pro eis habita et manu 
inposita inuocaretur et infunderetur super eos spiritus sanctus ’. 

57- Cyril of Jer. Cat. Myst. v 7 clra, dyucavres éavrois bua Trav 
TVEvpatiKaV TovTWY Vpvwv, Tapaxadotpey Tov PiiavOpwrov Gedy To ayvov 
avedpa éarooreiAa émi Ta mpoxeipevas iva roujoy Tov pev dprov capa 
Xpicrod tov 8 olvov alua Xpirrod. wavtws yap ob éav épaarro Td ayvov 
rvedpa TovTo Wyiacra Kai petaBEéBAnrat. 

58. Ambrose De Spir. Sanct. iii 16. 112 ‘quomodo igitur non omnia 
habet quae dei sunt, qui cum patre et filio a sacerdotibus in baptismate 
nominatur et in oblationibus invocatur, cum patre et filio a Seraphim in 
coelestibus praedicatur ?’ 


In drawing inferences from these passages there are two things we 
must bear in mind. 

A. The same writer may in different places use the word éxixA yous 
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with different meanings. To see this, we need only compare 9 
(Hippolytus, Philos. vi 39. 2) with Philos. ix 12. 26, or 14 (Eusebius, 
Orat. in Tricenn. Constant. xvi 9) with xvii 4 of the same work. It 
does not follow that, because érixAyo.s may be used of Baptism in 
a particular sense, it must of necessity have the same sense when applied 
to prayer or to the Eucharist. 

B. Since, as we have seen, érixadeio Oa (invocare) definitely expresses 
the idea of ‘petition’, the derived substantive érixAyovs (invocatio) is 
more likely to have the primary and normal meaning of a ‘petition’ 
than any secondary meaning, whenever the former is possible. And 
this is specially the case wherever érxadcioba: and érixAnors are found 
in close proximity to each other and in connexion with the same 
subject. 

In a considerable number of the above passages éwixAyows is used 
without any qualifying or explanatory word. But more frequently it has 
a genitive dependent on it. This genitive usually gives the name of the 
being (real or imaginary) who is invoked; but once (3) it indicates 
the person who makes the invocation, and five times (18, 26, 28, 29, 31) 
it describes the gift desired as the result of the invocation—whether 
‘grace’ (18, 28) or ‘ divine power’ (29, 31), or ‘the Holy Spirit’ (26). 
In this last case we know that ‘the Holy Spirit’ is not the Being 
addressed but the gift desired, because Cyril elsewhere tells us so 
expressly (57).' These latter facts, and in particular the title xdpcros 
émixAnows applied to the baptismal formula, are very unfavourable to 
Dom Connolly’s conclusion ; they shew how little necessary connexion 
the word érixAnovs has with the thought of ‘the use of names’. The 
baptismal formula is a ydpuros éxixAnors, and yet the word xdpis does 
not even occur in it. 

We can now arrange the occurrences of éixAnows or invocatio in the 


above passages under the various occasions to which they refer, as 
follows :— 


(a) the Eucharist (2, 3, 5, 9, 21, 22, 26, 33, 52, 53); 

(4) Baptism (ro, 17, 18, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 38-50, 51, 54), though 
in a few of these the reference possibly goes farther than the 
baptismal formula ; 

(¢c) exorcism (14, 19, 24); 

(d) exorcised oil (25) ; 

(e) the holy chrism (27) ; 

(/) prayer (1, 14, 15, 30, 36, 37); 

(g) heretical, magical or pagan rites (4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 16, 20, 23). 

1 There is a striking parallel in 56. The Holy Spirit has always been ‘invoked’ 


at Confirmation, not by a prayer directly addressed to Him, but by one asking for 
His bestowal on the confirmees. 
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Let us now examine in detail the occurrences given under head /- 
In (1) érixAnows and edyai are joined together in the closest possible 
manner ; hence it is natural to translate: Judas and his men ‘engaged 
the enemies with petition’ (or ‘supplication’) ‘and prayers’. A few 
verses before (v. 22) mention has been made of Judas émixadovpevos 
with a petition, the words of which are given ; this makes it still more 
unlikely that the writer would immediately afterwards use érixAyous in 
a different sense. We pass onto 14. Here it seems almost impossible 
to give any meaning to émixAnows except ‘appeal’ or ‘petition’; da ris 
cis abrov émuxAjoews kabapwrarais edxais can hardly be rendered otherwise 
than ‘by appeal made to Him [the Saviour] in purest prayers’. The 
reference is to exorcism, and this shews by the way that Dom Connolly 
is not altogether correct when he says (p. 29) ‘forms of exorcism... 
were not couched in terms of petition or prayer but of adjuration and 
command’ (cf. also prayer xxix in Serapion’s Sacramentary). In 15 we 
find the expression Oeias éruxAjoews, where the construction is obviously 
the same as in invocationibus angelicis (8)—‘ invocations of angels’; so 
here Oeias érixAnoews ovpPorov means ‘ sign of the invocation of a Divine 
Being’, or, as McGiffert renders it, ‘ proof of the Divinity of him whom 
he invoked’. The invocation then was a prayer (76 re eixeo$a), nor 
can I see anything, either in the context or in the passage of Virgil to 
which Constantine refers, justifying the belief that érixAnous is here used 
with any thought of names. In 30 Gregory’s argument is, that, since 
Jesus is God, He can be present, as He has promised, whenever and 
wherever ‘petition’ is made to Him. The mere use of His name in 
a religious formula might avail without His presence; ‘petition’ made 
to Him cannot. The brevity of 36 forbids our drawing any inference 
from it. But Novatian’s argument in 37 is the converse of Gregory’s in 
30—that, since Christ is everywhere present when petition is made to 
Him, He must be God. If there be any force in what has been said, 
the use of érixAnovs or invocatio in the sense of ‘ petition’ or ‘ prayer’ is 
not so rare as Dom Connolly thinks. 

Just a word, before proceeding further, about 2 and 3. Jn Contr. 
Hiaeres., bk. i, chs. xiii seq., Irenaeus has much to say about the heretic 
Marcus and his disciples and their religious rites and formulae. He 
gives the text of some of these formulae and sufficient description of the 
others to enable his readers to form some idea of their character. 
But there is one exception—Marcus’s Eucharistic érixAyous (2, 3)—and, 
strangely enough, it is the first of the whole series and therefore stood 
in greater need of explanation than the rest, if it bore any resemblance to” 
them. Yet not a word of explanation is given. How can we account 
for this omission? In one way only—that no explanation was needed. 
Marcus’s érixAnow possessed sufficient likeness to that used in the 
L2 
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with different meanings. To see this, we need only compare 9 
(Hippolytus, Philos. vi 39. 2) with Philos. ix 12. 26, or 14 (Eusebius, 
Orat. in Tricenn. Constant. xvi 9) with xvii 4 of the same work. It 
does not follow that, because érixAno.s may be used of Baptism in 
a particular sense, it must of necessity have the same sense when applied 
to prayer or to the Eucharist. 

B. Since, as we have seen, érixadeioOax (invocare) definitely expresses 
the idea of ‘petition’, the derived substantive érixAnows (énvocatio) is 
more likely to have the primary and normal meaning of a ‘petition’ 
than any secondary meaning, whenever the former is possible. And 
this is specially the case wherever ércxadcioPar and érixAnows are found 
in close proximity to each other and in connexion with the same 
subject. 

In a considerable number of the above passages érixAynous is used 
without any qualifying or explanatory word. But more frequently it has 
a genitive dependent on it. This genitive usually gives the name of the 
being (real or imaginary) who is invoked; but once (3) it indicates 
the person who makes the invocation, and five times (18, 26, 28, 29, 31) 
it describes the gift desired as the result of the invocation—whether 
‘grace’ (18, 28) or ‘divine power’ (29, 31), or ‘the Holy Spirit’ (26). 
In this last case we know that ‘the Holy Spirit’ is not the Being 
addressed but the gift desired, because Cyril elsewhere tells us so 
expressly (57).' These latter facts, and in particular the title ydpuros 
éxixAnows applied to the baptismal formula, are very unfavourable to 
Dom Connolly’s conclusion ; they shew how little necessary connexion 
the word érixAyors has with the thought of ‘the use of names’. The 
baptismal formula is a xdperos érixAnows, and yet the word xadpis does 
not even occur in it. 

We can now arrange the occurrences of éwixAnow or invocatio in the 


above passages under the various occasions to which they refer, as 
follows :— 


(a) the Eucharist (2, 3, 5, 9, 21, 22, 26, 33, 52, 53); 

(4) Baptism (10, 17, 18, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 38-50, 51, 54), though 
in a few of these the reference possibly goes farther than the 
baptismal formula ; 

(¢c) exorcism (14, 19, 24); 

(d) exorcised oil (25) ; 

(e) the holy chrism (27) ; 

(f) prayer (1, 14, 15, 30, 36, 37); 

(g) heretical, magical or pagan rites (4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 16, 20, 23). 

1 There is a striking parallel in 56. The Holy Spirit has always been ‘invoked’ 


at Confirmation, not by a prayer directly addressed to Him, but by one asking for 
His bestowal on the confirmees. 
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Let us now examine in detail the occurrences given under head 7. 
In (1) érixAnows and edxai are joined together in the closest possible 
manner ; hence it is natural to translate: Judas and his men ‘engaged 
the enemies with petition’ (or ‘supplication’) ‘and prayers’. A few 
verses before (v. 22) mention has been made of Judas émixadovpevos 
with a petition, the words of which are given ; this makes it still more 
unlikely that the writer would immediately afterwards use éxixAnovs in 
a different sense. We pass onto 14. Here it seems almost impossible 
to give any meaning to éwixAyots except ‘appeal’ or ‘petition’; da rijs 
cis abrov éruxAnoews kabapwrarats edyais can hardly be rendered otherwise 
than ‘by appeal made to Him [the Saviour] in purest prayers’, The 
reference is to exorcism, and this shews by the way that Dom Connolly 
is not altogether correct when he says (p. 29) ‘forms of exorcism... 
were not couched in terms of petition or prayer but of adjuration and 
command’ (cf. also prayer xxix in Serapion’s Sacramentary). In 15 we 
find the expression @eias éruxAnoews, where the construction is obviously 
the same as in invocationibus angelicis (8)—‘ invocations of angels’; so 
here Oeias érixAnoews ovpBodov means ‘sign of the invocation of a Divine 
Being’, or, as McGiffert renders it, ‘ proof of the Divinity of him whom 
he invoked’. The invocation then was a prayer (rd re edxeoOax), nor 
can I see anything, either in the context or in the passage of Virgil to 
which Constantine refers, justifying the belief that érixAyovs is here used 
with any thought of names. In 30 Gregory’s argument is, that, since 
Jesus is God, He can be present, as He has promised, whenever and 
wherever ‘petition’ is made to Him. The mere use of His name in 
a religious formula might avail without His presence; ‘ petition’ made 
to Him cannot. The brevity of 36 forbids our drawing any inference 
from it. But Novatian’s argument in 37 is the converse of Gregory’s in 
30—that, since Christ is everywhere present when petition is made to 
Him, He must be God. If there be any force in what has been said, 
the use of éwixAnors or invocatio in the sense of ‘ petition’ or ‘ prayer’ is 
not so rare as Dom Connolly thinks. 

Just a word, before proceeding further, about 2 and 3. Jn Contr. 
Haeres., bk. i, chs. xiii seq., Irenaeus has much to say about the heretic 
Marcus and his disciples and their religious rites and formulae. He 
gives the text of some of these formulae and sufficient description of the 
others to enable his readers to form some idea of their character. 
But there is one exception—Marcus’s Eucharistic érixAyous (2, 3)—and, 
strangely enough, it is the first of the whole series and therefore stood 
in greater need of explanation than the rest, if it bore any resemblance to’ 
them. Yet not a word of explanation is given. How can we account 
for this omission? In one way only—that no explanation was needed. 
Marcus’s ézixAnows possessed sufficient likeness to that used in the 
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Church for Irenaeus’s readers to understand its general character with- 
out any explanation. 

We can now consider the passages given under a and referring to the 
Eucharist. Consecration of the Eucharist in the early Church (as 
always) took a form entirely different from the baptismal formula. 
While the latter consisted of a short and definite form of words, the 
former was effected by a thanksgiving-prayer of considerable length ; we 
may take the one given in Hippolytus’s Afostolic Tradition as a fair 
specimen of what such prayers were like in the third century. Hence 
it is a priori likely that, whereas, when éxixAnovs is applied to Baptism, 
it is used with meaning y, when applied to the Eucharist it will have 
meaning a. 

This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of the passages 
in question. In 33 Basil is very careful to tell us that by érixAnows he 
means the whole consecration-prayer ; this is certainly the case in 2, 3 
and 9g likewise and probably in 5; in these instances it would seem 
impossible that érixAnois could signify ‘a religious formula as . 
involving the use of names’. In 21, 22, and 26 érixAnows stands for 
that particular part of the consecration-prayer which effects consecration 
—in the opinion of the writer (Cyril of Jerusalem) the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but this again is a prayer, as he clearly tells us (57), and 
so Dom Connolly’s definition is again inapplicable. In 52 and 53 it is 
not certain whether the whole consecratory prayer or some special part 
is intended; but in either case there is no reason to believe that 
invocatio is used with a meaning different from that which émixAyous has 
in the other passages, 

If there be any value in the above facts and inferences, the normal 
meaning of émxadcioGa (invocare) is ‘to petition’ or ‘appeal’ and that 
of érixAnors (invocatio), when used of a religious formula, a ‘petition’ 
or ‘ appeal’. 

This normal meaning of érixAyous is, of course, the one we have 
designated by the letter a. But there appears to be in fact very little 
difference between it and the y meaning. In the y cases, such as the 
baptismal formula, where the sense of ‘ petition’ is obviously inappro- 
priate, the meaning seems to be still that of ‘appeal’. The mention of 
the names of the Three Persons of the Trinity in Baptism is looked on 
either as a single appeal to the whole Trinity (17, 34, 51) or as a 
separate appeal to each of the Persons (10, 32). Or it may be regarded 
from the point of view of the benefit sought—as an appeal either for 
‘grace’ (18, 28) or for ‘divine power’ (29, 31). Surely a formula 
‘involving the use of names’, and believed on that account to possess 
supernatural power, would be called in Greek érwdy and not érixAnors, 
and in Latin incantamentum (or, later, incantatio) and not invocatio. 
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We must now pass on to a further point. Dom Connolly holds that 
in 21, 55 and 58, where consecration of the Eucharist is connected 
with ‘invocation’ of the Three Persons of the Trinity, the reference 
is to the mention of these Three Persons found ‘in the Trinitarian 
doxology at the end’ (p. 42) of the Prayer of Consecration. We will 
accordingly examine this theory and see what it involves. 

A. Since every (or almost every) prayer in those days ended with 
a Trinitarian doxology, every prayer must have been an ézixAnows, and 
an érixAnors of the Trinity. 

B. It is expressly stated by Cyril (21), clearly implied by Origen (55) 
and probably so by Ambrose (58), that the ‘invocation of the Trinity’ 
is the form of consecration. If Dom Connolly’s theory be correct, these 
Fathers must have believed the doxology in the Eucharistic prayer to be 
‘the moment of consecration’—‘the last instant of the sacramental 
words’. Dom Connolly disclaims this result (p. 42), but it is the 
inevitable logical consequence of his theory. Surely such a widely- 
extended belief, had it ever existed, would have left much clearer traces 
of its existence than it has done. 

C. Dom Connolly’s theory stultifies Origen’s and Ambrose’s argu- 
ment. Their position is, that some formula of special importance and 
sanctity has been recited over the elements—that the Three Persons of 
the Trinity have been invoked over them in a specially solemn and 
sacramental manner (55, 58). But there was no specially solemn or 
sacramental value attached to the doxology ; it was the normal end of 
every prayer. If Origen and Ambrose were thinking of it, their words 
could only mean that a prayer of some kind or other had been said over 
the Eucharistic bread and wine and would be just as true of any food 
which had been blessed by a Christian grace. That is decidedly not 
Origen’s and Ambrose’s meaning, and hence we may conclude that they 
were making no reference to the doxology. 

D. Now let us look at Cyril. In three places (21, 26, 57) of his 
Mystagogic Lectures he speaks of the form of Eucharistic consecration. 
According to Dom Connolly (p. 43), while Cyril undoubtedly refers in 
26 and 57 to the invocation of the Holy Spirit on the elements, the 
éxixAnows THs TpooKuvyTis Tpiddos in 21 is a reference to the doxology at 
the end of the consecratory prayer. This explanation involves Cyril in 
hopeless self-contradiction. No one in his senses—and particularly 
a teacher engaged on such important instruction as Cyril was—would in 
one address definitely ascribe consecration to one element (21) of the 
prayer, and in another address two days afterwards ascribe it just as 
definitely to a totally different element (26). No; whatever be the true 
explanation of Cyril’s words, Dom Connolly’s will not stand. 

Let us see if we cannot find a better one. Cyril, beyond all contra- 
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diction, on two occasions (26, 57) declares the érixAnows tod dyiov mvev- 
patos to be ‘the moment of consecration’. Hence, since the érixAnous 
Tis mporxuvyTis Tpuddos is (21) also ‘the moment of consecration’, the 
latter érixAnovs must, in common consistency, be the same as the former. 
And why not? As we have seen, the genitive following érixAynots may 
be either of the person invoked or of the gift desired. Why then should 
not érixAnos THs TpoorKuvyThns Tpuddos mean ‘a prayer for the help of the 
adorable Trinity’? That exactly describes Cyril’s érixAkyous rod ayiov 
mvevparos—a prayer to the First Person that. He would send the Third 
Person to make the Eucharistic elements the body and blood of the 
Second Person (57). To effect this, the co-operation of all Three 
Persons is needed ; and hence the prayer in question is an éxixAynous rijs 
mpookuvytis tpiddos as well as an érixAnors Tov dyiov rvevparos. 

E. As Ambrose was writing some thirty years later than Cyril, he was, 
of course, well acquainted with invocations of the type which Cyril 
describes, and such invocations give a reasonable and natural explana- 
tion of his words. For he speaks of the Three Persons of the Trinity 
being invoked, and being invoked ‘ogether (‘cum patre et filio... in 
oblationibus invocatur’—58), in a way which was distinctively sud generis 
and sacramental, and which therefore formed a fitting parallel to the 
mention of the same Three Persons in the baptismal formula. 

F, Very possibly Cyril’s type of érixAnors is as old as Origen’s days. 
But in any case Hippolytus’s Prayer of Consecration certainly is, and we 
will compare Origen’s words with that Prayer. Origen ascribes the 
sanctity of the Eucharistic bread to the invocation over it of the names 
of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit (55). Hippolytus’s whole 
Prayer is addressed to God the Father—that is the invocation of the 
name of God. The greater part of the Prayer consists of a recital of 
the facts of Christ’s redemptive work, and in particular the bread and 
cup are offered in remembrance of His death and resurrection—there 
we have the invocation of the name of Christ. And the very next 
sentence contains a petition for the coming of the Holy Spirit on the 
elements which have just been offered—that is the invocation of 
the name of the Holy Spirit. Surely this is a much more simple and 
natural explanation of the words in question than Dom Connolly’s. 

These reasons lead me to feel that there is something wrong with 
Dom Connolly’s interpretation of the ‘ invocation of the Trinity’ as well 
as with his definition of the words émixAnows and érixadciobar. 


J. W. Tyrer. 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE D/DACHE. 


Part XV (1922) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Dr Grenfell 
and Dr Hunt, contains four important fragments of early Christian 
literature—from the Agology of Aristides (no. 1778), the Didache 
(no. 1782), Hermas Mand. ix (no. 1783), and an early Christian Hymn 
with archaic musical notation (no. 1786). 

The first, third, and fourth of these pieces of text will doubtless 
receive due notice from scholars to whom they are of special interest.’ 
Attention is here directed to the new evidence for the history and the 
text of the Didache. This comes to us on two small vellum leaves 
written in a hand which is described by the Editors as ‘late fourth 
century’. The passage on the first leaf is from ch. i 3-4, beginning 
with odxi cai ra €6vy and ending with ériOvpidv, that on the second is 
from ch. ii 7 to ch. iii 2, beginning with éA¢yfes and ending with zpos 
tov povov. Fortunately, although the leaves are ‘a good deal worn and 
discoloured ’, their original contents are complete, and nothing remains 
to be supplied by conjecture. The small proportion of text yielded by 
four full pages is explained by the fact that the book to which these two 
leaves belonged ‘was one of those miniature volumes which seem to 
have been preferred for theological works’ (Edd.). And even so it was 
exceptionally small, a mere pocket edition, measuring hardly 2} by 
2 inches.? So it is that the total number of words contained in the 
fragments is sixty-four—an average of sixteen to the page. 

The following is a collation of the new fragments with the text of the 
MS published by Bryennius. 


° >. on a7 ‘ Pn! a . a a3 a 4 a 
i 3. .. + ody Kal Ta €Ovy 7d abrd rowdow; tpeis Sé dyaTGre TOUS pucodv- 
tas tas, Kal odx eere €xOpov. 4. dméxou TOv capKiKOv Kal TwMaTLKOV 


ercOupiav. 

3. To avTo] Tovro Fragm. — ayanare] gidccre Fragm. — pucod|ras Fragm. — €xOpov] 
(fol, 1a ends with ex, b begins with @pov) + axove 7 ce de morovvTa cwoa cov To Va 
n[plwrov mavre Fragm.— 4. anexov] amocxov Fragm. — capxe[s }xow Fragm. — xa 
Cwparixev] om, Fragm. — emOvpeov Fragm., (end of fol. 1 b). 


1 All four have been reprinted with excellent introductions and comments by 
Dr Aldo Neppi Modona in the learned Italian Journal Bilychnis (second series, no. 92, 
1923). Dr Neppi Modona was kind enough to send me a separate print of these 
studies, and it is to him in fact that I owe my first acquaintance with the new frag- 
ments, for up to that time I had not had an opportunity of seeing the volume of 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri which contains them. Others similarly situated may be glad 
to have these texts brought to their notice in the JouRNAL. 

2 The measurements given for the two leaves are 5-8x5cm. and 5-7 x 48cm, 
respectively. 
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II. 

ii 7. ... héyéeas, wrepi 52 dv rpocedéy, ods 88 dyarnoas trip rhv Yuxnv 
gov.— iii I. téxvov pov, pedye dd wavrds tovnpod Kal dad mavtTds Spoiov 
avrov.—2. pH yivou dpyiros: Sdyye yap } py) mpos Tov dovov. 

7. wept 5¢ aw mpocevén] wep ov de mpocevge: Fragm. —yvxq Fragm.—The next 
word, gov, begins a new line: the remainder of the line is filled ‘by a row of 
wedge-shaped signs’ below which there are ‘ horizontal dashes’, marking a division 
of the text at this point. — 1. awo] (here ends fol. 2 a) + awo (repeated by error—but 
perhaps cancelled—on fol. 2 b). — wavros (1)]+ mpayparos Fragm. — amo mavtos (2) } 
om, Fragm. — 2. -yevov Fragm. — opye:Aos Fragm. — odnye yap] ewerdn odnryee Fragm. 

The chief importance of the fragments lies in the additional evidence 
which they supply for regarding the section i 3-ii 1 as an original 
portion of the Didache. The part which this passage plays in the 
problem of the date of the Didache is well known. For the passage we 
have now four witnesses of the highest respectability: the Didascalia' 
(s. ili), the Apostolic Constitutions book vii (s. iv), the first of our new 
fragments (s. iv fiz.), and the MS of Bryennius (a.p. 1056). Against the 
passage can be quoted the Latin version, the Ajostolic Church Order, 
and the Zife of Schnudi. I have already pointed out? that two further 
documents which have been cited against it (the Syntagma Doctrinae 
ascribed to St Athanasius and the related Fides Nicaena) have really 
no bearing on the question ; and that even the witness of the other 
three is of doubtful value owing to the character of the documents them- 
selves: for reasons can be adduced why the authors of these documents 
might purposely have omitted the passage. 

It will be seen from the collation that the real variants from the text 
of Bryennius are eight or nine in number. The readings rotro and 
giAcire in i 3 have the support of Afost. Const. vii, but not the omission 
of xai cwparixov: here Afost. Const. reads instead xai xoopuxav, which 
looks like a mere stylistic improvement, getting rid of the tautology 
involved in ‘fleshly and bodily lusts’. In ii 7 no support is given to 
the addition of ots 5 éAejoas after éXéyes, adopted from Harnack from 
Apost. Ch. Ord. The order zepi dy 3€ (#did.) is found in the last-named 
document ; but little significance can be attached to sucha point. The 
addition of rpdyparos after rovypod and the omission of the second dé 
mayros in iii 1, and éredy Sdyyet for Sdnyet ydp in iii 2 are peculiar to the 
new text (though éz. 68. occurs in Didache iii 4, 5, 6). 

By far the most striking of the new readings is the insertion between 
i 3 and 4 of the words dxove ri oe Sei rowivra adcai cov Td rvedpa’ 
mparov ravrwy. This may be thought to indicate that we have to do 
with a brief commentary on the Didache, or at least on the first part of 
it (the ‘Two Ways’). But nothing further of the same kind appears in 


1 See J. T.S. vol. xxiv pp. 147 ff. (Jan. 1923). 2 J. T. S. ibid. pp. 155-157. 
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the fragments, and the most that can prudently be argued from these 
words is that the text was punctuated at intervals (and it may be only 
at considerable intervals) by similar short parentheses. In the present 
instance a motive for the insertion can be traced. The next words, 
‘ Abstain from fleshly lusts’ (cf. 1 Pet. ii 11), come in somewhat abruptly 
among the maxims drawn from the Great Sermon (Matthew and Luke), 
and the person responsible for our little book seems to have felt that 
they called for a word of introduction. Accordingly he points out what 
appears to him to be their particular application: ‘Hear’, he says, 
‘what you must do to save your sfirit: first of all abstain from /leshly 
lusts’. To ‘save one’s spirit’ sounds an odd expression ; but there is 
precedent for it in a text which may well have been in our editor’s 
mind: ‘to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord’ (1 Cor. v 5). It is 
possible therefore that this interpolation is an isolated one, or nearly so. 

If, however, we may regard the clause as typical of a series of such 
insertions, it may be suggested that the editor of the book aimed at 
dividing his matter roughly into sections, and that he effected this divi- 
sion partly by the use of conventional signs, such as those which appear 
between chaps. ii and iii, and partly by introducing short transitional 
clauses. In this case the words dxove . . . ravrwv may be viewed as 
a sort of informal chapter heading. Only in some such sense as this am 
I inclined to accept a remark of the Editors, that the passage ‘ does not 
look like an interpolation’. 

The mark of division placed before ch. iii deserves to be noted. 
This is of special interest in view of the peculiar character of the verses 
iii 1-6 of the Didache. Dr Armitage Robinson has pointed out that 
these verses, each beginning with réxvoy pov, and all ‘constructed on 
a uniform and highly artificial plan’, are quite unlike anything else in 
the whole of the Didache ; and as the whole passage is absent from the 
Two Ways in the Epistle of Barnabas, he made the suggestion that it is 
an insertion by the author of the Didache from a separate document, 
whether Jewish or early Christian.’ I do not of course suggest that the 
editor of the Oxyrhynchus book was aware that the passage had any 
such history ; but he certainly recognized that iii 1 ff breaks away from 
the form and manner of the Teaching observed up to this point. It 
would be still further instructive to know whether he placed another divi- 
sion mark after iii 6. But as it is we have reason enough to be thankful 
that the passages preserved in these two small fragments are what they 
are. It would have been a misfortune if we had been left in ignorance 
of the fact that this early MS contained the crucial passage i 3-ii 1. 

1 Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache (S.P.C.K., 1920) pp. 61 f. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 
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ZERUBBABEL’S REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


OF late years a very considerable amount of work has been published 
on the historical problems which are raised by the books of Ezra, 
1 Esdras, and Nehemiah, and much of it is characterized by a profound 
distrust of the Aramaic sources of those books. Scepticism has, 
I believe, overshot the mark both in Torrey’s Ezra Studies and in 
Browne’s Early Judaism despite the real services rendered by both 
scholars to our understanding of the period ; the pendulum is steadily 
swinging towards the conservative position of Meyer and of Cowley, as 
is evidenced by the commentaries of Haller and Batten. I am no 
Aramaic scholar and am quite incapable of treating critically the 
complicated literary questions which are involved in the study of these 
perplexing books ; I only desire as a student of ancient history to make 
a suggestion in order that it may be considered by scholars who possess 
the linguistic equipment which I sorely lack. 

The Book of Ezra, as we possess it, opens with an account of the 
return of the Jews from captivity in the first year of Cyrus, king of 
the Persians; the returning exiles were led by Sheshbazzar, and an 
edict of Cyrus empowered them to rebuild the temple and granted 
them special facilities for the execution of the task. There follows an 
account of the rebuilding of the temple in the reign of Cyrus by 
Zerubbabel: but though the foundation is laid and the work progresses 
for some time, opposition to this rebuilding stays the reconstruction 
until in the second year of Darius it is resumed and ultimately brought 
to completion. The parallel account in the first book of Esdras is, as 
is well known, much fuller, for it contains the story of the Three 
Guardsmen, one of whom is identified with Zerubbabel. But the out- 
standing difference for our present purpose between the two accounts 
lies in the fact that in 1 Esdras Zerubbabel’s activity in his first attempt 
to rebuild the temple is consistently placed in the reign of Darius, and 
not, as in Ezra, in the reign of Cyrus. Both Torrey and Browne would 
emend the text of 1 Esdras, and for Darius would read Cyrus: they 
consider that an interpolator changed the name of Cyrus to Darius in 
1 Esdras iv 47, v 2, 6. For this change, in the view of Browne, ‘there 
is one piece of almost conclusive evidence, viz. that the decree 
authorizing the bringing of cedar wood from Lebanon, 1 Esdras iv 48, 
is quoted in Ezra iii 7 (= 1 Esdras v 53, E.V. v 55) as a decree of 
Cyrus’ (Browne, p. 32). Batten in his Commentary on Ezra and 
Nehemiah p. 9 thinks that it is arbitrary to make such a change, and 
in his hesitation to accept Torrey’s theory I believe that he is right. 
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My suggestion is that the material which in our book of Ezra is used 
to describe the rebuilding of the temple under Cyrus originally referred 
to the rebuilding of the temple under Darius, the transference of this 
material being due to a confusion created by the mention of the decree 
of Cyrus. It has been contended (cf. Browne, p. 30) that in the 
history of the text 1 Esdras was earlier than our Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and in so far as it consistently associates Zerubbabel with the reign of 
Darius and not with the return under Cyrus, it does, I would suggest, 
more truly preserve the historical tradition. Zerubbabel’s activity would 
thus be confined to the rebuilding under Darius, and the only evidence 
which we possess for the return under Cyrus would be the statements 
of Ezra i (= 1 Esdras ii) and the edict of Cyrus quoted in the letter of 
Darius of Ezra vi. The supposed edict of Cyrus quoted in Hedrew in 
Ezra i 2-4—it is generally agreed—cannot be used for purposes of 
historical reconstruction. The shortest method of explaining my 
suggestion will probably be that of a brief narrative of events. 

In the first year of the reign of Cyrus the Persian king, in accordance 
with his well-known religious policy, permits the return of the Jewish 
exiles, and issues his edict, of which we have an abbreviated summary * 
in Ezra vi 3-5 ; this with Edward Meyer I should regard as a document 
of undoubted authenticity. That authenticity is only confirmed by the 
edict of Darius II on the Passover preserved amongst the Elephantine 
Papyri: ‘there can be no question ’, writes Cowley, ‘that the order was 
sent by the Persian king’. Here the doubts of W. R. Arnold* and of 
Browne‘ are based only on @ friori grounds ( ‘it is too much to expect 
any one to believe that ...’) and are surely untenable. The temple 
vessels were restored to Sheshbazzar® who led the returning exiles. 
We have no evidence as to the course of events on the arrival of the 
exiles in Palestine; we may well believe that the difficulties of the 
re-settlement in the home-country, and the opposition of the enemy 
tribes who had recently occupied Jewish territory, caused them to 
postpone the work of reconstructing the temple: no use was made of 
the firman of Cyrus. 

We have no further information concerning affairs in Palestine until 
the first year of Darius: then in the seventh month of that year some- 
thing happens, we are not told what, to call the people up from the 
cities where they were living to Jerusalem (Ezra iii 1): the suggestion 


1 Meyer Die Entstehung des Fudentums p. 73. 

2 A. Cowley Jewish Documents of the time of Ezra p, xvii. 

3 In Journal of Biblical Literature xxxi (1912) pp. 14-19. 

* Browne Early Judaism pp. 162, 163. 

5 For Sheshbazzar, ‘nach der Meinung des Verfassers wohl ein Davidide’, 
cf. Meyer op. cit. p. 75. 
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is that they assembled to meet Zerubbabel, the new governor of Davidic 
lineage, just arrived from Babylon. Under the influence of Zerubbabel, 
of Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and of the priests, the projects of the time 
of the first return under Cyrus are taken up afresh: the altar is raised 
and burnt offerings are offered to Yahweh (Ezra iii 3; 1 Esdras v 48), 
It is determined to make use of the firman of Cyrus for the rebuilding 
of the temple: cedar wood from Lebanon is to be shipped to Joppa 
(Ezra iii 7; 1 Esdras v 35). On the first day of the second month of 
the following year the foundation of the temple was laid (1 Esdras v 
56-57)." 

At this point there arises the question of the interpretation of 
Haggai ii 15-19. That prophecy, as it stands, is cleary wrongly dated 
to the 24th day of the ninth month ; since according to Haggai i 14-15 
the building of the temple was already progressing in the sixth month, 
it is impossible to suppose that the foundation-stone was only laid 
towards the end of the ninth month. The passage is discussed at 
length by Browne, pp. 56sqq., who suggests that it forms the close of 
the sermon delivered on the first day of the sixth month: he would 
thus remove the verses to follow Haggaii11. But even so there are 
difficulties in the interpretation of v. rg ‘ with its rather obscure question 
about the grain’ (p. 58). ‘It runs’, Browne writes, ‘“Is the seed yet 
in the barn? Moreover the vine and the fig tree and the pomegranate 


and the olive tree have not yet brought forth. From this day will 


I bless you.” As we have seen that the section belongs to the sixth 
month and not to the ninth, it cannot mean that the seed was already 
sown, for that would not take place till October (seventh-eighth month)’, 
and he therefore supposes that the passage means that the harvest had 
been very poor. But the rejected explanation is certainly much more 
natural: may it not indeed be the right one? We have learned from 
r Esdras v 56-57 that the foundation-stone of the temple was laid on 
the first day of the second month: the seed was no longer in the barn: 
it had been sown four months past: ‘from this day forward ’—from the 
first day of the second month—Yahweh was to bless Israel. Haggai, 
we conclude, was from the first supporting Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and 
the passage Haggai ii 15-19 is part of the prophet’s address delivered 
at the laying of the foundation-stone. 

The work was begun probably under the leadership of those who 
had recently arrived from Babylon with Zerubbabel—the ‘children of 
the captivity’ of Ezra iv 1—but at first ‘the remnant of the people’, 
‘the people of the land’, i.e. the Palestinian Jews, did not share the 
enthusiasm of the newly returned exiles. Browne has noted this 


1 The date may well have been preserved by the recurrence of a feast to com- 
memorate the day. Cf. Meyer of. cit. pp. 54, 74 on Ezra vi.15. 
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distinction (p. 55), but has failed to observe its significance. The 
spirit which had long delayed the reconstruction of the temple was not 
dead: there was opposition from those who objected that ‘the time 
was not come for the Lord’s house to be built’. On the first day of 
the sixth month Haggai delivered his second message: ‘Is it a time for 
you yourselves to dwell in your cieled houses, while this house lieth 
waste?... Consider your ways: go up to the hill country and bring 
wood and build this house.’ The result of this exhortation was that 
‘the people of the land’ joined ‘the children of the captivity’ in the 
rebuilding of the temple. 

By the twenty-first day of the seventh month a further cause for 
discouragement has arisen: those who remembered the former temple 
were disappointed when they compared with it the new sanctuary 
which was to take its place. ‘Who is left among you that saw this 
house in its former glory? And how do ye see it now? is it not in 
your eyes as nothing?’ Haggai promises an apocalyptic shaking of the 
heavens and the earth and of all nations and ‘I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of Hosts’: ‘the latter glory of this house shall be 
greater than the former’ (Haggai ii 1-9).’ With this passage compare 
Ezra iii r2 ‘But many of the priests and Levites and heads of the 
fathers’ houses, the old men who had seen the first house ... wept 
with a loud voice’, &c. Browne writes (p. 45) ‘The way the Chronicler 
treated his material is seen from his description in Ezra iii 12 of how 
the old folk wept at the sight of the temple at its foundation in Cyrus’s 
reign, for this description is evidently based on the words of Haggai at 
the founding of the temple in Darius’ reign’. Precisely: for the two 
passages are in fact describing one and the same event.” 

Immediately on this passage in Ezra there follows the offer of ‘the 
adversaries of Judah and Benjamin’ to help in the building of the 
temple, and the refusal of that offer by Zerubbabel and Jeshua and 
the rest of the heads of fathers’ houses with the words which are 
responsible for the confusion into which the compiler has fallen: ‘ Ye 
have nothing to do with us to build a house unto our God: but we 
ourselves together will build unto the Lord the God of Israel, as 
King Cyrus the king of Persia hath commanded us’ (Ezra iv 3). The 
result was that ‘the people of the land weakened the hands of the 
people of Judah and troubled them in building and hired counsellors 

1 Cf. Browne op. cit. p. 60, who does not take into account the excitement 
caused by the wide-spread revolt against Persian rule in the first year of the reign 
of Darius; cf. Ernst Sellin Serubbabel, Leipzig, 1898. With this political setting 

I have not dealt, as it appeared irrelevant for the purpose of this paper. 

2 The discouragement of the people at this time is reflected in the first prophecy 


of Zechariah delivered in the eighth month with its message ‘Return unto me 
saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will return unto you.’ 
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against them to frustrate their purpose ’—then comes the confusion of 
the editor due to the fatal reference to King Cyrus—‘all the days 
of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of Persia’. 
In reality the sequel to Ezra iv 5a is Ezra v 3, which recounts the visit 
of Tattenai, the Persian governor beyond the Euphrates, and Shethar- 
bozenai and their companions.’ Browne would see in the ‘ adversaries 
of Judah and Benjamin’ of Ezra iv 1 the Samaritans. Let us return to 
Haggai. 

Immediately on the passage comparing the former with the later 
temple there follows the message delivered on the 2oth day of the 
ninth month concerning the infection of pollution. Browne has 
referred this (p. 61) to the question of the pollution which would be 
incurred if the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin were allowed to 
participate in the temple building: the sequence of events in Ezra 
proves tha* he is right. The decision of Ezra iv 3 is the result of 
Haggai’s message and it can thus be dated in the ninth month—the 
seventh after the laying of the foundation-stone. 

The Book of Ezra continues the story of the Persian intervention. 
It is important to notice the answer of the Jews to the charges of 
Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai: their justification for their action lay in 
the decree of Cyrus granted in their favour; it was necessary therefore 
to establish the continuity of that present action with the mission of 
Sheshbazzar. Their version of the recent history of affairs in Jerusalem 
is doubtless a diplomatic fabrication to support that plea. They recite 
the decree of Cyrus, the delivery of the temple vessels to Sheshbazzar 
by Cyrus, and the order of the king to Sheshbazzar to build the temple 
and proceed ‘ Zhen came the same Sheshbazzar and laid the foundations 
of the house of God which is in Jerusalem, and since that time even until 
now hath it been in building and yet it is not completed’ (Ezra v 16). 
These statements are not to be found elsewhere in our authorities, and 
the reason for their appearance here is obvious. This diplomatic 
fabrication which was intended to deceive Darius, did in fact deceive 
the Chronicler. The compiler of Esdras i has introduced a different 
confusion. He knew that the temple was in fact built under Darius, he 
had before him in his source the clear statement that the builders of 
the temple relied for their justification on an edict of Cyrus which 
(inter alia) gave them authority to procure cedar wood from Lebanon. 
But inasmuch as Zerubbabel was the inspirer of that reconstruction, he 
felt it necessary that on Zerubbabel express powers for that work should 
be conferred, and he therefore inserts the letters of authorization given 
by Darius to Zerubbabel which repeat the provisions of Cyrus, e. g. as 


1 The editor made the junction by the verses v. 1-2, which are a very clumsy 
introduction to the narrative of Persian intervention. Cf. Meyer of. cit. p. 54. 
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to the Lebanon timber, while for the second time those temple vessels 
are sent to Jerusalem which Sheshbazzar had already carried to Palestine 
in the reign of Cyrus (1 Esdras iv 47-57). The analysis of 1 Esdras v 
1-6 is difficult, and the problem of these verses I must leave to those 
better qualified than myself to form a judgement. I am inclined to 
think that vv. 1-3 form part of the author’s own reconstruction, but 
vv. 4-6 should perhaps be differently treated. The note of time in v. 6 
is interesting: one is tempted to suggest that Zerubbabel when making 
his preparations for the building of the temple at the beginning of the 
second year of the reign of Darius may have sought to strengthen his 
position with the Persian king through his son Joacim ‘who spake wise 
sentences before Darius the king of Persia in the second year of his 
reign in the month Nisan which is the first month’. But I do not 
desire to press the suggestion. I am however persuaded that the whole 
of 1 Esdras iv (and v 1-3?) formed no part of the Aramaic source 
common to 1 Esdras and Ezra, for that source represents a consistent 
tradition that there was no new edict of Darius empowering the Jews 
to rebuild the temple: their only authorization was the decree of Cyrus. 
The whole narrative of Ezra v and vi would be pointless if Darius 
had issued the letters ascribed to him in 1 Esdras iv 47-57. The 
Chronicler in compiling the book of Ezra was guilty of one confusion: 
the author of 1 Esdras was guilty of another and a different confusion. 
I do not believe that any part of 1 Esdras iv (v 1-6?) was included by 
the Chronicler in his work, and therefore I believe that both Torrey 
and Browne are wrong in their reconstruction of the original form of 
the Chronicler’s book (cf. Browne, p. 30). 

We can rapidly finish our sketch. In the ninth month the offer of 
‘the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin’ was declined ; their overtures 
rejected with scorn, the ‘adversaries’ instigate the Persian governor and 
his agents to make enquiry; the Jews ask that the matter may be 
referred to Darius, and frame, as we have seen, their justification. It 
is obvious, however, that Jerusalem must have been in great anxiety as 
to the result of the mission. This is reflected in Zechariah’s second pro- 
phecy delivered on the 24th day of the eleventh month: which thus gives 
us the approximate date for the Persian intervention. Zechariah hears 
‘good words, even comfortable words’ (Zech. i 13), and the Lord of 
Hosts assures the prophet ‘I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion 
with a great jealousy, and I am very sore displeased with the nations 
that are at ease. . . . I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies: my 
house shall be built in it’ (Zech. i 14-16). It may be, as Browne has 
suggested, that it was even proposed at this time to secure Jerusalem 
against a possible attack by the erection of a city-wall (cf. Browne, 
pp. 64-65, on Zech. ii 1-5); but Zechariah was taught otherwise: the 
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completion of the temple was to come ‘not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts’. ‘The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid the foundation of this house; his hands shall also finish it’ 
(Zech. iv 9). The prophecy was fulfilled: Darius ordered a search to 
be made in the royal archives, the decree of Cyrus was found in 
Ecbatana,'’ Darius wrote the letter preserved in Ezra vi, the building 
of the temple continued unhindered until ‘on the third day of the 
month Adar which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the 
king’ the house of God was finished, and ‘the children of Israel which 
were come again out of the captivity and all such as had separated 
themselves unto them from the filthiness of the heathen of the land, 
to seek the Lord, the God of Israel, did eat and kept the feast of 
unleavened bread seven days with joy; for the Lord had made them 
joyful and had turned the heart of the king of Assyria unto them to 
strengthen their hands in the work of the house of God, the God of 
Israel.’ (Ezra vi 15, 21-22). 
Is this indeed the story of Zerubbabel’s Rebuilding of the Temple? 


Norman H. Baynes. 


THE SIZE OF THE VOCABULARY OF ACTS. 


Proressor Capsury has recently published some statistics comparing 
the size of the vocabulary of Acts with that of other N. T. and classical 
books.? It is, however, difficult to draw any inference from them as to 
whether Luke’s vocabulary is greater or smaller than we should expect 
from a writer of historical narrative in the vernacular. Yet the question 
is of some importance, since, if he employs a very large vocabulary, it 
may reasonably be supposed that at least part of it was drawn from 
literary sources, whether classical or Alexandrine; while a small 
vocabulary would suggest that he confined himself to the ordinary 
spoken language. Counting words without weighing them cannot give 
an absolutely decisive result, because it is conceiveable that an author 
might substitute ‘literary’ for current terms without necessarily increasing 
the total number of words, but critics are so apt to speak of the ‘rich- 
ness ’* of Luke’s vocabulary, as if it were an ascertained fact, that the 
figures given below may provide a useful corrective. 

The Vocabulary of a narrative of varied events cannot usefully be 
compared with that of an Epistle. Hebrews, for example, contains 


1 For the significance of this detail cf, Meyer op. at. pp. 47-48. 
2 Style and literary method of Luke i pp. 1, 4. 
8 e.g. Dr Plummer’s Luke p. 1. 
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984 words, an equal portion of Acts (i.e. ch. xx 1-end) produces 
practically the same number, 975, but we cannot infer from this that 
the writer of Hebrews would have used the same number of words as 
Luke, if he had written a historical narrative. In the case of the 
synoptists, the third gospel undoubtedly has a larger vocabulary than 
the first or second, but it is impossible to estimate the influence of the 
language of the sources from which they drew ; in comparing Matthew 
and Luke it must be remembered that, though the latter contains 330 
more words, it is 100 lines longer and has a larger proportion of 
narrative and ten more parables. It is also clear that Luke dealt more 
freely than did Matthew with their common sources. 

It is therefore necessary to go outside the N. T. if comparisons are 
to be valuable, and to select works which are (a) ‘free’ Greek, i. e. not 
a translation, (4) akin to Acts in subject-matter, and (c) written in the 
vernacular. It is further desirable that they should be at least as long 
as Acts xvi-end, since shorter books, such as the letter of the Gallican 
Churches or the early martyrologies, are confined to one or two incidents 
and their vocabularies are therefore not representative. The follow- 
ing Apocryphal Acts fulfil these conditions fairly well: A. Ioannis, 
A. Philippi, A. Thomae, and A. Xanthippae et Polyxenae. The remains 
of the other Apocryphal Acts are unfortunately too short. For the 
first three I have used M. Bonnet’s text,’ excluding the interview with 
Domitian in A. Ioan.’ since it is clearly by another hand ; for A. Xanth. 
I have taken Dr James’s text.’ Although it has been shewn in this 
JourNaL that A. Thomae is a translation from Syriac, it approximates 
to ‘free’ Greek; as Dr Burkitt* remarks, ‘the Greek is at least 
a respectable piece of writing .. . it is evident that no attempt was 
made at literalness’. 

To these four authors I have added Thucydides bk. I, ch. 1-127, 
the first three books of Maccabees, using Dr Swete’s text, and the Testa- 
ment of Job as edited by Dr James.® I have also inserted in italics the 
figures for the Synoptic Gospels and Hebrews, though, as explained 
above, little importance can be attached to them. 

The text of N.T. is WH, smaller edition, disregarding all readings 
given at the foot of the page, but including readings enclosed in 
brackets. Words spelt with a capital letter, whether nouns, adjectives, 
or adverbs, e. g. KaAoi Aiméves, Avxaovirri are not counted. 

The comparison in each case is made with an equal portion of Acts, 
counting backwards from the end. This is done because the vocabulary 
of the last half is much richer than that of the first half. Dr Torrey’s 


1 Acta Apost. Apocrypha. 2 b. pp. 151-160. 
3 Texts and Studies ii 3 p. 58f. ¢ J.T. Sip. 28s. 
5 Texis and Studies v 1 p. 104f. 
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Acts i contains 1,160 words in 1,230 lines, while Acts ii contains 1,234 
words in 1,028 lines. This fact gives some support to the view that 
Acts i is a translation. In the case of Thucydides, A. Thomae and 
Luke, which are longer than Acts, a portion equal to it has been cut 
off, viz. Thuc. I 1-127, A. Thomae § 1-108 (the beginning of the 
Hymn of the Soul), and Luke ch. i-xxiii 56. The following table 
gives the titles of the books, the number of words used, the corre- 
sponding portions of Acts and the number of words they contain. 


TABLE I 
Thucydidesii-127. .. . . igtt , Acts(all) . ......-. 19789 
A. Thomae § 1-108 . . . . . 2008 ~ - ele. ep Wat ct pt 
Luke c.i-xxitis6. . . . . . 1843 a * oe ae a 
C—O ee oo @OPmme . scree ss ee 
ee » C.lizgg-end. .... . 19700 
Pee «3 se xe Ce 3 Oe oo &CROM6 2... os s Be 
@Uipomiess 2... 1 6 ss 88RD oo €xmimepd ... - . 1468 
ee » © a2t-end..... . 45 
eM nw wt sl le oo G@ Mii rwend. . . 2 - + 3690 
A. Xanthippae. . . . =. =. ~~ 3584 » @xvgoend .... . 1296 
Testamentum Iobi . . . . . 1148 » ¢ xviliI-end . . . . . 1093 
a a eo ee 
0 eee eee! » @uxij-end .....s O48 





If Acts is taken as 100 and the above figures reduced to a percentage, 
the following is the result :— 


TaB_eE II 
3 Maccabees. . . . . . . 150-47 | Testamentum-Iobi. . . . . 105-03 
Cis cw we te RR Re et tt te 
A. Xanthippae. . . . . . 123-49 | Hebrews. . . . «. «© . . 10092 
Pe wie 0 « ow 6 o RR cn St en se my 
M Themes . « « - « « « , 38G8g | Mee. 2. 2 od 0 wl 
Thucydidesi1t-137_. . . . 10864 | Mark. . . ..... . 8897 
A. Philippi . . . . .- . - 10663 | 1 Maccabees . ..... 87-17 





In view of the above table it becomes impossible to describe the 
vocabulary of Acts as rich: not only is it smaller by thirty-three per cent. 
than the Alexandrine ‘literary’ writers, but such vernacular writers as 
the authors of A. Xanthip. and A. Ioann. exceed it by more than 
twenty per cent. A. Philippi is not a work of literary merit, yet even 
it has a six per cent. larger vocabulary. We have to descend to the 
author of 1 Macc. to find a smaller vocabulary. Although this work 
has been praised for its ‘simplicity’, it is in fact ‘translation’ Greek of 
the most literal type. An author who can write twenty-five main verbs 
in a line' joined by xai, dé, or ovdé, without a single subordinate clause, 


1 y Macc. xi 66f, 
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or infinitive or predicating participle, without even ydp or ody, can 
hardly be said to be writing Greek at all, and his vocabulary is on 
a level with his style. The conclusion then which this table forces 
upon us appears to be that of vernacular writers of narrative in ‘ free’ 
Greek, St Luke in Acts employs the smallest vocabulary. 

There is one other point to which the table draws attention. Those 
wiio have spoken of the ‘ richness’ of Luke’s vocabulary appear to take 
it for granted that the use of a large vocabulary is a proof of literary 
excellence. Yet it can hardly be supposed that any critic, if called 
upon to adjudicate on the literary merits of the above ten authors, 
would place them in the order in which they stand in the list. The 
position of Thucydides suggests that restraint in vocabulary is a greater 
virtue than Alexandrine verbosity. Luke imposed upon himself a strict 
economy in language, and few who have read 3 Maccabees will blame 
him for what is the most distinctive feature of his style. 


C. D. CHAMBERS. 


Note. For all the numbers in the above article I am responsible 
with the exception of the vocabulary of Mark and Hebrews which 
I have taken from Professor Cadbury (of. cit. p. 1). There must 
always be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes a ‘word’, but 
great pains have been taken to secure accuracy and consistency. This 
has caused one or two small divergencies from WH., e.g. prrore is 
treated as one word, because it thus appears in the other writers, airod 
is not distinguished from éavrod, because the MSS of Apocryphal Acts 
cannot be trusted on such a point. 


WHO ARE ‘THE PEOPLE OF CHLOE’ IN 1 Cor. 111? 


In 1 Cor. i 11 St Paul says, ‘The news was given to me (éy\w6y)* 
about you, my brethren, by the people of Chloe (iad ray XAdys) that 
there are parties among you, one saying “I am of Paul”, another “I of 
Apollos”, a third “I of Cephas”, and a fourth “I of Christ”’. Chloe 
has been supposed to be the name of some Greek lady of Corinth or 
Ephesus. But it would be surely indiscreet on the apostle’s part and 
unpleasant for her to have her name mentioned in connexion with 
a rumour that reflected discredit upon the Christians of Corinth. Here 
the parties might be described as of IlavAov, of "ArodAu, of Knda, and of 
Xpurrod. This suggests that of XAdys might also be the name of some 
religious body. In Rom. xvi 10 a different expression is used for the 

1 Lysias, 116. 42, has the same construction, 3yAodv Tu wepi twos, The word is 
used of good or bad news. For the latter see Persae 519. 
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servants of a household, of é rav ‘ApurroBovaAov, of éx trav Napxicaov, 
But it is possible that the reference there is to slaves who had passed 
into the possession of Caesar after the deaths of Aristobulus and Nar- 
cissus. In Bacchae 545 we have ray rod Bpopiov, the handmaid of 
Bromios (Dionysos), a closer parallel. XAéy was a well-known epithet 
of Anpyrnp. See Aristoph. Lysistrata 835 mapa rd tris KAdys, by the 
temple of Chloe. Here the Scholiast refers to the iepdv of XAdy 
Anpyrnp in the Acropolis, where the Athenians sacrificed in Thargelion. 
Pausanias,' in his ‘Tour in Greece’ (i 22. 3), says there is at Athens 
a sanctuary (iepov) of Nursing-mother Earth and Chloe Demeter 
(Axjpyrpos XAdys). Eupolis, the comic poet, in his Maricas (Meineke 
Com. Frag. i 192) has ‘I shall go straight to the city (ed) médews) for 
1 must sacrifice to XAéy Anpyrynp’. The worship had reference to the 
green of spring. Frazer, in his edition of Pausanias, refers to an inscrip- 
tion to the south of the present entrance to the Acropolis which records 
that one Isodotus dedicated an image to ‘ Nursing-mother Earth, XAoy 
Anpyrnp and the Maid’. Various inscriptions are mentioned by Frazer 
as containing dedications to Green Demeter, near the Acropolis. One 
found in 1889, which has a metrical oracle, describes the sanctuary of 
Green Demeter as situated in the highest part of the city (Frazer ii 248). 
Frazer also says that the name ‘Green Demeter’ appears in a treasure 
list (C. ZA. ii 722). The priestess of Green Demeter had special privi- 
leges, a reserved seat in the theatre among them. In the isle of Myconos 
Green Demeter was also worshipped (Dittenberger Sy//oge Inscr. Graec. 
373). Frazer (ii 367) says that near the fissure in the Areopagus at the 
western foot of the Acropolis was a sanctuary of Green Demeter. There 
was also a temple of Demeter in Corinth. Pausanias ii 4 (Frazer ii 77) 
describes his ascent of Acrocorinth, and says he came to a temple of 
Demeter and the Maid after passing the temples of Isis, Serapis, 
Violence, &c. The votaries of that goddess might be called of XAdys 
(cf. rav rod Bpopiov), as XAdy was so well known an epithet that it might 
be used for the name. Similar classical instances are Bpdpuos, e. g. Bpo- 
plow ovvéorios in Orpheus’s hymn to Demeter (40. 10), Bpdpsos 8 exer, 
Lumen, 24 (anarthrous in both places) : Aogias (anarthrous) for Apollo 
in EZumen. 19. 35, 235, 443, &c.; & Avxews for Apollo (Supp. 686) ; 
Clarius for Apollo in Virg. A. iii 360 ‘qui tripodas, Clarii lauros, qui 
sidera sentis’ ; yOdvva, Demeter and Maid (Arist. Zhesm. 101 iepay xOovias 
. ++ Aapmrdda: ro Gerpoddpw Thesm. 282 of the same two: év @ecpo- 
opow (ibid. 83) meaning in the temple of the two): Kopy, a name under 
which Persephone was worshipped in Attica, e.g. vat ray Kopay Arist. 
Vesp. 1438; Aéorowa, a name for the latter, ‘Arcadians worship the 
Mistress (8.) above all deities, and say she is the daughter of Poseidon 


1 Tepiqyqois rijs ‘EAAGSos. 
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and Demeter. Mistress, déo7owa, is her popular surname’ (Pausanias 
vili 36. 6). Ovid (Amor. iii 10. 43), in a poem on Flava Ceres, calls 
her ‘ Dea Flava’. Accordingly we might assume that XAdéy may stand 
for Demeter in 1 Cor. i 11. Demeter was one of the most popular 
divinities in Greece. Gardner (Zypes of Greek Coins, p. 34) says: 
‘Corinth abandons Aphrodite, Argos Hera, and even Elis the great 
Olympian Zeus in order to accept the effigies of the Demeter of the 
League’. On copper coins the figure of Demeter Panachaea appears. 
As far back as Herod. v 61 we have mention of the sanctuary and 
orgies of "Ayxaitn Anpyryp in Attica. Pausanias (A.D. 160) mentions 
numerous temples and images of her throughout Greece, enumerating 
at least fifty-five temples in Attica and the Peloponnesus, in some cases 
in close connexion with Kore, in others with Poseidon (the tutelary god 
of Corinth), as at Didymi and Gythium, and in some cases the only 
temple as at Lepreus in Elis. Pausanias gives twenty-seven titles’ of 
the goddess rightly called zoAvévupos Call. Hymn. 40; among them 
being XGovia, @ecpoddpos, "Epwis, Aovaia, And, as well as Xédy (i 22. 3). 
The last name underlies the adjectives eiyAdov Anynrtpos (Soph. O. C. 
1600), and xAodxapze (Hymn to D. 40. 5), &c. It was also from this 
name that the festival Ade, held in her,honour in the spring month of 
Thargelion, was so called. Among other festivals in her honour were 
the Aloa, an Attic harvest festival, the Thesmophoria, the Eleusinia, and 
the Megalartia (Delos), Hdt. vii 153 calls the Mother and the maid 
x9évin Oeai and speaks of their worship in Sicily? ; and the Romans, 
according to Valerius M. i 1. 1, received this worship from Sicily and 
called her Ceres. Her first temple in Rome was dedicated about 
496 B.c. Herodotus (ii 156), however, identified Demeter and Artemis 
with Isis and Bubastis, and Apollo with Horus. According to him 
Aischylus made Artemis the daughter of Demeter. Demeter is men- 
tioned in Homer (Ziad ii 696), where Pyrasus on the Pagasaean Bay is 
calléd Anjpyrpos rénevos. In Rome she became a popular deity. Virgil 
(Aen. ii 713) speaks of ‘templumque vetustum Desertae Cereris’ outside 
the walls of Troy} and again, 742 ‘tumulum antiquae Cereris sedem- 
que sacratam’. Horace (Od. iii 2.27)says: ‘ Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanae’ etc. Ennius reckoned Ceres among the Dii Selecti, 
‘Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres’, &c. A Roman colonia was planted on 
the ruins of Corinth by Julius Caesar. The colonists would be no 
strangers to her whom they knew in their own land as ‘Flava Ceres’ 
(Virg., Ovid) and ‘ Dea Flava’ under her title XAcy, which was a well- 


1 At Rhodes Demeter was called ’Epva:Bin (Apollo being "Epvoifios), averter of 
mildew (Robigus and Robigo, Lat.). 

2 At Henna (*Evva) was a temple of Ceres (Ovid F, iv 422, &c.). Silius (xiv 245) 
calls Proserpine Hennaea virgo. 
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known name in Rome, e.g. Hor. Od. iii 9. 19 ‘Si flava excutitur Chloe’. 
In Ephesus, where Paul wrote the letter, there were old-time associations 
with Demeter. Strabo (xiv 1) quotes the historian Pherecydes (480 B.c.) 
as saying that ‘the leader of the Ionian immigration was Androclus, son 
of Codrus king of Athens, and he became the founder of Ephesus. 
Even at present the descendants of that race are called kings, and 
superintend the sacrifices in honour of the Eleusinian Demeter’. 
Herodotus (vi 16) says the Chians landed at Ephesus while the women 
were celebrating at night the Thesmophoria, a festival of Demeter. 
There was also, according to Pausanias (Frazer ii 73), ‘in the market- 
place of Corinth an image of Artemis called the Ephesian’. This shews 
that there was frequent and friendly intercourse between these two 
cities. Corinth lay on the route between Rome and Ephesus. The 
followers of Demeter were everywhere. Ceres wandered not only 
through ‘ Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum’ (Ovid 7 
iv 501), but also ‘ perque urbes Asiae’ (éid. 567). Who then were oi 
XAdys, assuming that XAdy = Anpyrnp. Strabo (30 B.c.) says ‘the 
ministers of Ceres are the mystai, torchbearers and hierophants as those 
of Bacchus are the Seileni, Satyri, &c. (x 3. 10). It may be then that 
the reference in 1 Cor. i r1.is to some of the votaries (uiora) of 
Demeter with whom Paul was acquainted, and to whose mysteries he 
appears to make some, but not very clear, allusions, e.g. peuinua (my 
religion has taught me) Phil. iv 12; & édpaxey éuBaredwy Col. ii 18, where 
Sir W. Ramsay finds a technical word of the mysteries, réAeos (1 Cor. 
ii 6, &c.), the highest stage of the initiated (weyvypevor).' At all events 
‘the people of Chloe’ appear to be disinterested critics who themselves 
belonged to none of the church parties they mentioned. From their 
information that there were four distinct parties in the Corinthian Church 
we may infer that they belonged to none, and therefore stood outside the 
Church. As it would not be like St Paul to put a lady in such an 
invidious position, we may regard Chloe as either a goddess or a pagan. 
As the Ephesian rabble might call themselves of ’Apréydos, another 
pagan party might style themselves of XAdys. St Paul would have had 
more in common with them than with any other cult. Like him, they 
worshipped a pure deity with whom they desired communion. They 
had baptismal rites of initiation, a sacramental cake and potion (xvxewv), 
and believed in a future life. The disappearance and return of Perse- 
phone was founded on the natural process that the seed sown must die 
ere it can produce life (cf. Jn. xii 24 ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone’, &c.). As the votaries of Demeter 
stood outside her temple with extinguished torches at Eleusis a blaze of 
light lit up the darkness as a type of the life to come for the initiated, 


' éworredw, another mystery word, is in 1 Pet. ii 12, iii 2. 
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as Plato says (Phaedo 69), ‘Whoso without initiation shall come to 
Hades shall lie in mud ; but he who hath been fully initiated shall dwell 
with the gods, There are, as those engaged in the mysteries say, many 
bearers of the Bacchic wand, but few Bacchi’ (cf. ‘ Many are called, but 
few chosen’, Mt. xxii 14). See also Soph. Frag. 719 (Dind.), ‘ Thrice 
happy they who go to Hades, having seen these rites. For them there is 
life there ; but for others there is nothing but misery’. To these rites 
only the pure were admitted. Nero, the matricide, feared to witness 
them. It was no easy thing to be loyal to such a creed in those days. 
[t would not be unreasonable for those who held it to take some interest 
in the progress of ‘a new religion which dealt with the same great 
realities, but in a more spiritual and illuminating manner. St Paul’s 
relations with his pagan neighbours were cordial. See Acts xix 31, 
where certain of the Asiarchs, évres aird pido, begged him not to enter 
the theatre. During the tumult the registrar (ypaypare’s) of the 
assembly intervened on behalf of St Paul’s companions, Gaius and 
Aristarchus, saying ‘these men are neither robbers of temples nor 
blasphemers of our goddess’. During his long stay in Ephesus he 
taught daily in the school of Tyrannus (Acts xix 9), the Bezan MS says 
‘from the fifth to the tenth hour (11 a.m.—4 p.m.) ’, the school having 
commenced at daybreak. The school would not have been placed at 
Paul’s disposal had Tyrannus been hostile. St Paul was popular with all 
classes, being able to adapt himself to all. Other pagan acquaintances 
he must have had who would have delighted in his conversation. If he 
had a hard time at Ephesus (‘humanly speaking, I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus’, 1 Cor. xv 32) it was not through the hostility of the 
refined or ruling*classes. The people of Demeter would have no reason 
to be unfriendly with one who loathed, as much if not more than they 
could do, the coarse orgies practised by the rabble who prided them- 
selves on being worshippers of Artemis of the Ephesians. 


F. R. MontGomMery HITCHCOCK. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH? 


St Matt. v 13 ‘Ypeis éore rd GAas ris yas: eav 52 7d GAas pwpavOp, 
év rim, GduoOyoera ; cis ovdév ioyver Er, ci py BAO tw xarararcioba 
id trav avOpuwruv. 

St Mark ix 49, 50 [las yap mvupi dAwOyoera [xai rica Ovoia adi 

1 See Juv. vii 222 f. ‘mediae noctis ab hora’. Martial ix 68 (before cockcrow). 
The schools began before daybreak, and were over before noon. 


2 Vide ‘Note on Mark ix 49, 50: A New Meaning for Aas’, by the Rev. N. D. 
Coleman in the Journat, July 1923. 
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GducOjoera}. xaddv rd Gras’ dav 8% Td GAas dvadov yévyrat, ev rin abrd 
dpricere; éxere év éavrois GAa, kai cipyvevere év GAAHAOLS. 

St Luke xiv 34, 35 Kadov rd dAas: day 82 Kal 7d GAas pwpavOp, ev rin 
dprvOjcerat; ovre cis yiv, ovre cis Kompiay, ciOerdv éoruw- tfw BaéddAovew 
avuTo. 

* Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have gone flat, by what 
means shall it be made salt? It is no longer good for aught, save to 
be cast out and trodden underfoot of men.’ 

‘ For every one shall be salted with fire, [as every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt]. Salt is good; but if the salt has become saltless 
(insipid), by what means will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, 
and live at peace with one another.’ 

‘Salt is good; but if even the salt has gone flat, by what means shall 
it be seasoned? It is fit neither for the land (soil) nor for the dunghill ; 
men cast it out.’ 

In these three statements from the Synoptic Gospels we have the 
same truth expressed in almost the same words. Only in St Mark 
certain additions are made, with which we shall deal presently. 

The main statement is set forth in St Matthew, ‘Ye are the salt (7d 
dAas) of the earth’. And for long I was inclined to take dAas here and 
in the other passages as distinct from dAs, sa/, ‘salt’, in the sense of 
salsa (salsamen, salsamenta), ‘salt food or meat (or fish)’.' Cf. xpéas, 
‘flesh-meat’. This seemed much better to agree with dAas becoming 
dvaXov or ‘saltless’, and ‘being seasoned (dprieo$at)’—an expression 
apposite to meat, &c., but not, apparently, to salt. While as for its 
being cast out, trodden underfoot, and being unfit for the dunghill, see 
Plut. Qu. Conviv. iv 4. 3: ‘The heroes did not endure meat to be 
served up without salt (xpéa xwpis dddv). For corpses are fitter 
to be thrown away than dung (xorpiwy éxBAnrorepor) according to Hera- 
clitus ; and all meat (xpéas) is dead and part of a dead thing’. In this 
case the disciples of Christ would differ from the world at large as the 
salted from the unsalted, having within them a purifying and preservative 
principle. And we might almost say, ‘ Ye are the Puritans of the earth’. 
‘Ye are the uncorrupt amid the corrupt, the sanctified in the midst of 
the unsanctified ’. 

But, unfortunately for this interpretation, no other instance of das 
used in this sense is discoverable. Generally, there seems to be no 
difference between aAs and dAas. Thus Col. iv 6: ‘ Let your speech be 
at all times with grace, seasoned with salt (dAat: jprupévos)’. Again, 
where we read in Lev. ii 13, ‘Every oblation of your sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt (4Ai dAvoOynoerar) ; do not withhold the salt (Aas) of the 


1 Another rendering would be salsa mola, ‘salt meal’, used at sacrifices. This 
sense would fit well the passage from St Mark, but it desiderates examples. 
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covenant of the Lord from your sacrifices ; upon every oblation of yours 
you shall offer salt (dAas) to the Lord your God’; this is rendered in 
Test. XII Patr. (Levi ix), ‘ Every sacrifice thou shalt salt (sprinkle) with 
salt (Aart ddueis)’. And even in Leviticus it is doubtful whether dAas, 
which occurs twice in the passage, is singular or plural (from dAs).’_ Cf. 
Plut. Qu. Conviv. iv 4. 3%: ‘Of savours from the sea, salt (rd dAas)* 
ranks first, without which nothing, so to say, is eatable, but the mixture 
of this helps to sweeten even bread’. Arist. Mirad. 138: ‘The water 
coagulates, and becomes the finest salt (xdAAurrov dAas), which they 
preserve chiefly for the sake of the cattle ; for salt (des) is not imported 
to them, dwelling as they do far from the sea. . . . They have most need 
of it for their cattle, for they give them salt (éA‘Zovow aird) twice in the 
year’, Where the distinction of term seems to be without a difference of 
sense.* 

In the passage from St Mark we have the term dvados, and from 
a comparison of dvaAov yiyver$at with pwpaiverGa ‘to become dull, flat, 
insipid’, dvados evidently here, like zmsu/sus, comes to mean ‘ without 
saltness, insipid’. But its proper sense is ‘without salt, saltless’. 
Cf. Arist. Prob/. 21. 5: ‘Why do loaves without salt in them (dvaAor) 
weigh heavier than salted ones, or ones mixed with salt (jAupeévwv)?... 
In loaves which are not salted (7 #Avpévors) the moisture being greater 
makes them heavier’. Plut. Qu. Conviv. v 10. 1: ‘(To the Egyptian 
priests) even the bread is served without salt (dvadov)’. So Job vi 6: 
‘Shall bread be eaten without salt (ave) adds)?’ And in Plutarch 


’ (supra) we had ‘ meat without salt (xpéa ywpis addy)’. 


The verb dAifew, as above seen, may signify ‘to salt’, ‘to make salt’, 
‘to mix with salt’, ‘to sprinkle with salt’, or ‘to provide with salt’. 
See, too, Arist. H.A. vi 15. 10: ‘(The anchovy) salted (dA:fopévy) lasts 
a longer time’; viii 10. 2. 3: ‘For this reason they salt or mix with 
salt (éA‘Zovew) most of the things which they serve to them (the sheep). 
... When supplied with salt (dA:{opevar) they (the ewes) have larger 
udders to let down to their young’. In the passage from St Matthew it 
evidently means ‘to make salt’, or, by comparison with dprvew in the 
other gospels, ‘to season, flavour, give savour or taste to’; though this 
would more properly apply to the meat to which salt is added (cf. Col. 
iv 6). 

1 The reproduction in Test. XII Patr. would favour GAas (sing.). The Hebrew 
word is the same throughout. 

2 I have already quoted the latter part of the passage. 

8 I suspect a mistake in the reading here, viz. that rd GAas ought to be roy Gada, 
and the reading to be ‘ (You will find) salt (rdv GAa) first and foremost’. For it is 
followed by otros éupuyvvpevos (masc. not neut.). If so, the passage is not a case 
in point. 

4 “Adas Alyirniov, ‘ Egyptian salt ’,is twice mentioned in Hippocrates (i 622, 627). 
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What then is the import of the statement, ‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth’? Like the other and neighbouring statement, ‘ Ye are the light 
of the world ’,’ where the signification evidently is, ‘Ye are those who 
give light to, illuminate, the world, and dispel its darkness’, so the 
present saying depends on the qualities of salt. ‘Ye are those who 
season the earth, give it tone, purify it, sanctify it; ye are those who 
preserve it from corruption and decay, its preservative principle ; ye are 
a sweetening and wholesome influence in the earth’. There is no need 
to exclude any of these thoughts.? For ‘the preservative principle’ see 
Plut. Qu. Conviv. v 10. 3: ‘(Salt is called divine), because, preserving 
as it does dead bodies uncortupt and durable for a long time, it is 
ranged against death, and does not allow what is mortal to perish 
utterly and disappear’. Philo. De Victim. 3: ‘Salt (dAes) is a symbol 
of the permanence of all things, for whatsoever it is sprinkled on it pre- 
serves’. Quaest. in Gen. iv 52: ‘Things that have been made for 
security and continuance or durability like salt (sicst sa/) have come to 
be (as e.g. in the case of Lot’s wife) the cause of destruction and 
corruption or decay’. As an illustration of this sense, Rome owed her 
continued greatness to the Christian Church. And ten righteous men 
would have saved Sodom and Gomorrha. 

All three passages have in view Christ’s disciples, and only ring slight 
changes on this description of their personality : ‘Salt is good; but if 
the salt have become saltless* or insipid, with what, 27 by what means, 
shall it be made salt, or be seasoned, or will ye season it? It is good 
for nothing any longer, save to be cast out and trodden underfoot of 
men ; it is suitable, or available, neither for land (soil) nor dunghill, men 


cast it out’. How true of the unspiritual Christian who has lost his - 


tonic influence for good ! 

In the passage from St Mark there are two additions, one before and 
one after the main sentence. Neither of them seems to have anything 
to do with the latter, and it is likely that the Evangelist has merely 
collected together here various dicta of our Lord on the subject of salt. 
The mention of fire which precedes, though used in a different sense, 
may have given rise to the first addition: ‘ For everyone shall be salted 
with fire (xvpi ddvoOjoera), and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt 
(aAi dAueOyjoera)’. If the second clause, which is omitted by several of 
the best MSS, and is very generally thought to be spurious, is allowed 
to stand, it probably signifies ‘ Just as every sacrifice has to be salted 

1 This simile argues,for the translation ‘ The salt of the earth’, and not ‘of the 
soil’, which latter is made possible by the passage from St Luke (ei@erov eis yijv). 


2 See Pliny Nat. Hist. xxxi 41, where many of the uses of ‘salt’ are given. It 
was also used medicinally. 


3 For ‘saltless salt’, cf. the line, ‘If thou couldst empty all thyself of self’, 
T. E. Brown. 
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with salt’. This is a quotation from Lev. ii 13: ‘Every oblation of 
your sacrifice (meal offering) shall be salted with salt’. So, too, Ezek. 
xliii 24: ‘And ye shall bring them (the animals) near before the Lord ; 
and the priests shall cast salt (¢Aa) upon them, and shall offer them as 
burnt-offerings to the Lord’. Salt was even applied as a purifying 
element to infants, as we hear in Ezek. xvi 4: ‘Thou wast not washed 
with water, nor salted with salt (oS dAi jA‘oOys)’. 

Being salted with fire reminds us of the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire (Matt. iii 11). And there, also, we have the fire un- 
quenchable in the immediate neighbourhood : ‘ The chaff He shall burn 
with fire unquenchable’. Some think that the fire in the two cases is 
identical, and that while the baptism with the Holy Ghost applies to 
the ‘ wheat’, the baptism with fire applies to the ‘chaff’. But, if we 
remember the Pauline insertion, ‘Quench not the Spirit’, it seems more 
likely that ‘ fire’ in the first instance is only another aspect of the Spirit’s 
refining power (as on metal). And such is probably the inner meaning 
of being salted, i.e. refined, purified, sanctified, with fire. In which 
case, if the fire is not that of the Spirit, it may well be the fire of trial 
and affliction, that sanctifying influence which purges away the dross 
(cf. 1 Pet. i7; iv1r2). ‘ Unsanctified by affliction’ is common parlance. 
Unless, indeed, it refer to purgatorial flame (see 1 Cor. iii 13-15), which 
refines the good but consumes the wicked, becoming in their case fire 
unquenchable. In the last instance it would have a nearer connexion 
with what immediately precedes. But there seem no certainty in the 
matter. 

The second addition, ‘ Have salt (dAa) in yourselves,’ and be at peace 
with one another’, looks like a sequent to the controversy in v7. 34 
between the disciples as to who should be greatest. If it has any con- 
nexion with the verse that precedes, we see (for this follows from 
St Matt. v 13) that our Lord uses dAas of persons, dAs of character, and 
éxew dda is the precise opposite of dvadov <lvaz. ‘Do not become’, is 
our Lord’s advice, ‘saltless ov insipid, but have saltness ov savour in 
yourselves’; and so retain your bracing salutary influence. It may, 
however, be a detached sentence, uttered now or at some other time, 
and brought into its present position by the use of a common term. 
In this case GAs, like the Latin sa/, may signify ‘a pleasant humour’ or 
‘sound sense’, the quality that sweetens life’s acerbities. Cf. Col. iv 6: 
‘Let your speech be at all times with grace (kindness or charm), 
seasoned with salt (dAar: jprupévos)’, where salt may be, as above, 


1 We might also render the words ‘Have salt among yourselves’. It is well- 
known that in the East the eating together of bread and salt is a sure sign of amity, 
even among those who at other times are foes. I have known the practice on the 
way to Petra. But this rendering is improbable. 
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a pleasant humour or sound sense. See Job vi 6, ‘Shall bread be 
eaten without salt (dvev dAds)? Or is their taste in empty (senseless) 
words?’ See, too, Eph. iv 29, St Matt. xii 16. 

As was said before it is not unlikely, especially from a comparison with 
the other Gospels, that we have here distinct sayings of Jesus strung 
together by a common usage. If, however, the whole passage is to 
hang together, we must render it somewhat as follows: ‘ Everyone shall 
be salted with fire (of the Spirit). Salt (with a personal application) is 
good, but if the salt have lost its saltness, by what means will you season 
it? Have salt (the quality), i.e. saltness, in yourselves, and be at peace 
together’. Which, perhaps, we may further interpret thus: ‘ Everyone 
shall be sanctified with the Spirit. A fine thing is the saint, but if the 
saint have lost his sanctity (become unholy), how are you going to renew 
him? Have sanctity (holiness) in yourselves, and be at peace together’, 
Cf. Heb. vi 4-6. 

I am far from satisfied with these observations, and can only hope 
they may lead some other student of our Lord’s words to a happier 
exegesis of an extremely difficult subject. 

W. S. Woop. 


ADVERSARIA IN GREGORIUM NYSSENUM. 


IN a previous number of the JouRNAL (vol. xxiii pp. 64 sqq.) I sub- 
mitted a few conjectures on the text of Gregory of Nyssa. As these 
were so fortunate as to win the approval of Diekamp I venture to offer 
another instalment. The corruptness of the Migne text may be inferred 
from the fact that the corrections in this note are all suggested by the 
glaring errors in a few pages of one short treatise. 

Hexaemeron prooem. 1. 64 A just as the corn is greater than the seed 
so Basil, explaining the first two chapters of Genesis, ody! doraxuy GAAa 
dévdpov éxoinee (kata Tov Spowbévra tH Bacireia Tod owdsews KOKKOV TOV 
év TH Kapdia Tod yewpyotvtos arodperdpovpevov) dare yevérOar wavtaxdbev 
abrov duditady Tois vonpace Kai SiytAwpévov dvti KAddwy Tots doypacr Kat 
7 toxo7d ris eiocBeias cis tWos dvarewopevov, as Kai Tas tyyAds TE 
kai perewpordpous Yuxas . . . (the parabolic birds of the air) . . . dvvacba 
7S peyeOa trav TowtTwv Krddwv évvooeiew. Kadid yap... . Migne’s trans- 
lator, Zinus, renders oxor ‘ proposito pietatis fine’, a concept quite 
alien from this elaborated tree-metaphor, in which the plant (1) is wide- 
spreading, (2) points skyward and shoots high enough up for those lofty 
souls who live ‘at the back of heaven’ on a high plane of piety to be 
able just because of its far-up twigs to nestle therein. It is, we are told, 
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made shady and widespreading by means of its main branch-system. 
But what causes it to be sky-pointing? Why, of course, its ‘goal’, or 
its ‘ look-out man’ (‘speculans ex arbore’ Prop. iii 3, 13), or its ‘ object’ 
all sublime, or its ‘kind of dance’—for all these meanings belong to 
the vulgate text’s oxorg, and L.-S. know none other or otherwise. 
{Iamblichus JZyst. 4. 5 uses the word to signify ‘idea, notion’, but 
this, while it should be added to L.-S., affords us no assistance here. | 
Now, although Gregory does elsewhere mix his metaphors, there seems 
no good reason to make him do so in this passage, nor yet to mix his 
allusions : for evidently cxow6 (as Zinus’s rendering suggests) refers to 
St Paul’s foot-race metaphor in Ph. iii 14. But no tree ever grew into 
‘the mark, the goal of our high calling’, What we need here is either 
(1) some word meaning ‘tree-top, topmost branches’, keeping up the 
idea contained in «is dWos ; in which case dvarewépevov has to be middle, 
‘stretching up aloft by its top which is piety’; or else (2) which is 
better, as keeping dvarewopevov passive like its fellow-participles, to sub- 
stitute for oxorG some word meaning that which makes them shoot up 
tall. Now this is done by the equable supply of sap. Probably, therefore, 
the true reading ér6 has got corrupted into oxoré, a much commoner 
word in late Greek. [It may perhaps be worth noting that in the 
Buchan district gravy is called ‘sap’; now dmdés means gravy in Ath. 
4o2c. Add this signification to L.-S.] 

Jb. 648 gardeners tear off (daoovpavres) a small slip, bark and all, 
and ddAw duré peiLovi xara tt pépos @v tropas tov prowv évappolovow ... 
With one of Forbes’s codices we must read roy ‘by incision’. This is 
more natural than to keep royjjs and insert the article in front of it, 
calling it epexegetic gen. and rendering it ‘the bark of the incision, 
i.e. the incised bark’. Gregory was not writing silver-Latin poetry 
nor Sidonian prose. Zinus supports this to some extent: ‘in alterius 
arboris maioris . . . sic incisa . . . includunt.’ 

Jb. 64 some misunderstand the aim of Basil’s brochure, and thus 
airavra TO tyne epi Tov HALov cadhy twapadiddcIa tiv yvaow avrois 
mas pera Tpeis Huéepas 6 hworip toi ay pera tv GAdAwv doTépwv Kata- 
oxevalera. Forbes seems to regard pare as anantapodoton ; but reading 
pyde we get good sense: ‘not even about that luminary does he find 
room for the so much needed ample explanation.’ pyre is used 
correctly in D just below. Probably ovr’ dv should be ovdév ‘by no 
means’, neutiguam. Certainly dy is not required here, nor is it 
likely that so Attic a writer as Gregory would needlessly insert it. Or 
perhaps odSau4% may have been written and the last two letters lost by 
haplography with perd. Forbes’s MSS either omit or read obros. 

Jb. 654 among the crowded congregation there were many indeed 
who understood Basil’s high doctrines ; twoAAarAaciovs 52 of ris Aerro- 
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répas eLeracews TOV vonpdtwv ovK édixvovpevor dvdpes ididrar Kai Bavavoor 

- kai 6 év yuvaki Aads . . . dyvpvacros and the youngsters and, the 
oldsters . . . rdvres obroe trav Towvrwr éd¢ovro Adywv THv . .. Tpds TV... 
yracw xepaywyovvrwy. Long as this sentence is, it has no verb to 
govern woAAarAaciovs. Nor can we posit an anacoluthon and refer zod- 
Aarhacious to Adywv, for the context clearly statés that Basil’s words were 
not in any way wanting or imperfect, rather they were perfect by being both 
pertinent to their subject and also exactly fitted to the average (lack of) 
intelligence in an average crowded audience. This is the whole point 
insisted on in two pages of this small treatise. It was not then many 
times more Adyo that they needed. The 8é must therefore be meant 
to contrast the few (better class people) who completely grasped Basil’s 
every point with the ordinary simple lay folk who carried away only part 
-of what he said. The rowvrwy refers to the point last made by Gregory : 
that by their simplicity Basil’s words were exactly adapted to his mixed 
audience, just what (ro.) they needed. Read then roAAamAdowr: ‘far 
more numerous were the uneducated who needed such plain and 
unphilosophical lectures.’ [Zinus, only a moderately accurate trans- 
lator, renders ‘plurumi tamen doctrinae subtilitatem non capiebant’: 
had he my emendation in his text, or did he just blunder into the only 
possible sense of the passage? Sifanus gives ‘multo uero plures qui... 
non assequerentur . . .’. } 

Jb. 658 wore ci piv mpds Tov oKxordv THs TOD peydAov tddacKxddov 
kpive tis Ta Neyoueva Aeirer trois cipypévors ovdév. The meaning is in 
part clear and Zinus presents it thus: ‘quare si quis ex praeceptoris 
(Basili) consilio dicta ipsius expenderit nihil dubitationis relinquetur.’ 
But with what does rijs agree? Not with any fem. noun out of the 
previous long sentence (partly quoted above), for none is there to suit 
the sense. Now the Hexaemeron starts by calling Basil rot peyaAov B., 
and the name is not repeated, but he is styled rod warpds (rév oxomrdv 
THs TOD warpos Hpav dBdacxadias 65 A), 6 dddoKados jpav 64 A, cf. B (two 
passages). Instead of deleting ris, as Zinus seems to have done, it 
would be better to follow the Forbes MSS which read rijs rod pey. 
d8acxadias and to assume that the last word got corrupted into dda- 
oxdXov by a scribe who did not understand to whom or to what rod ey. 
referred, forgetting that this could be meant for none other than rod 
pey- BacrAciov, forgetting also (luckily for the integrity of what Gregory 
wrote) to delete the rjs. Alternatively didacxadia could be added after 
&8acrxddrov, but the jingle is ungregorian. As to the unexampled 
construction after A¢‘re I can only hazard the conjecture that it may 
possibly be used here in the sense of éAActra. If so, before rots put év, 
which might easily have got lost after -e.: ‘his notions are not a-wanting 
in regard to anything that B. said.’ Yet I fear that «ip. ought in such 
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a construction to have as its agent the subject of the main verb. For 
who would tolerate such a rendering of é\Acizre év rois tpaxOeiow as ‘he 
is lacking in the things done by some third person’? 

The next sentence, in Migne, contains a misprint which is silently 
corrected by Forbes: read ras in zpos rais trav {ytnpdrov évotdoes. 

Jb. 65D, 68a the consumption of moisture seems to our objectors 
unlikely dia 76 wdvrore év tow 7G pérpw Ta Tov bdtwv Spacba cvoTypara 
év wyyais Te Kai worapois Kai Aipvas whi «i tTwes TOY THyOv éruToaiav 
téxovear tiv tod Vdaros xopyyiav Kai tdiampdyoews SpBpwv 4 xLdvev 
myyalovew. The reader will not dispute that the first Greek word here 
should have no punctuation at all before it, much less the full stop and 
capital with which Migne furnishes it. But even with this adjustment 
the sentence is unsatisfactory as it stands: xj «i with participle can 
scarcely be right; éyovo. is an easy correction, or else delete «ai. 
Some of Forbes’s MSS substitute é for xa‘, and this may possibly be 
the true remedy, but two of them support my conjectured éxover. 
Anyhow, the text of far better witnesses than Migne must have been 
long disturbed and variously healed. Nor are our difficulties all 
surmounted yet. We have still the unsuitable preposition in daz. to 
deal with. Through what do the showers and snows leap or ooze? 
The firmament? But that has not been mentioned for a long time; 
and, incidentally, ryyd{w does not take a source-gen. Read dia rydy- 
sews. Possibly Zinus leans rather to my correction than to the text, 
or had he some less fantastic word on which to base his ‘imbrium 
niuiumque ui’? Certainly his text had some variants unaccountable 
by the printed Greek vulgate. For instance, in 76 a Gregory is arguing 
that we know the origin of fire solely by its effects, rod 5¢ rd wip t diat- 
Tépevov GOpows aroyevvara: we cannot see. Here Zinus renders ‘ latitans 
. +. generetur’, which cannot be reconciled with the Greek. Nor does 
dua. itself give very good sense, seeing that ‘regulated, governed’ 
appears to be the only meaning assignable to it here. With the 
substitution of d:aAAdpevov an appropriate sense emerges: ‘unseen the 
fire leaps out, the sparks collect (40.), and so a blaze is brought to 
birth” Sifanus has wersans and Forbes takes no notice of the 
difficulty. 

Lb. 68 B <i otv radra ot Kai Ta Tota ToAvTpaypovav .. . Kai Ta év TO 
(ody ... xeieva airds tre eiv ry Ppovyore cov, pi) mpds GAov Préraw 
GAA... Ta Ocia Baby Sepervacba. The re is meaningless; it seems 
to be the much detrited stump of a verb, for one is needed, if only 
because «i does not admit of a participle. I suggest (fy)re(is).* Zinus 
renders ‘et ipse perspicere cupis et multitudini patefacere’. But for 

' If Gregory uses paredw, I would suggest pareves for (nreis, since parevw is 
a word quite likely to have been unfamiliar to copyists. 
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the last clause the Greek has no equivalent, and the ‘et ... et’ requires 
re to be transposed behind ideiy; we must also substitute (say) xat rots 
moAdois cadyvioa for rH pdpovyca cov. To make so extensive an 
alteration of the text, at the bidding of such a free translator as Zinus, 
would carry us too far from the ductus litterarum. Yet, as we have 
seen more than once, the witness of Zinus is sometimes helpful and 
points to the possibility of his having worked from a purer text than 
that of Migne. His cupis is just what is needed here in place of re.' 
If the two imperatival infinitives offend, it were easy to carve Se 
épevvac Gar Out of duep.—easy, but procliui lectioni praestat ardua. 

Lb. 68 GdX’ éxeiva (Basil’s dicta) piv xexparjcOw Kal pdovyns tis Beo- 
avevarov Avabjxns ra Sevrepeia hepéobw ra Se jypérepa ws ev yupvaciw 
Twi... mpoxeioOw. Whether depécfw be taken as middle or passive, 
there is still needed a dative shewing to whom the palm is to be 
yielded. Some may be disposed to get rid of the lacuna by foisting in 
after -00w oéva, after -«ns dAxq; or by assuming d:aira dropped before 
rd, péevee before pov- (or before the pév caught sight of above it). These, 
however, seem but counsels of despair. Zinus takes refuge in para- 
phrase. Did his text boldly read povy . . . duabyxy? [Of course 
yopvaciy is a mere blunder for yupracia. | 

Lb. 768 dev 6 Weds 7d His Sri Kaddvr pdvov yap as dAnOas Deod 7d 
ideiv Srws Gv yévorro trd ovrw xadov. Zinus: ‘uere enim Dei solius est 
intueri quomodo (lux) sit ita bona.’ The Greek seems to have suffered 
a slight telescoping, for only in Homer can ré stand as demonstrative. 
Read, as did Zinus, rotro otrw—though one would prefer to be rid of 
ovrw as it serves no purpose in this context. [Hence we cannot leave 
the text as it stands (and assume Zinus’s rendering wrong) translating 
it: ‘ how that which is in this way (in what way?) good became good.’] 

Lb. 76D 76 rip... tiow vonpar tiv aicOyriv otciay d:arepacay ov« 
txxe tpocayayeiv ex’ cibeias tiv Kivnow.... Zinus’s text differed rather 
considerably from ours, but on the one clause where a conjecture is 
needed he supplies just the rendering we require to support it. For 
iow read iows: ‘quam cogitari possit celerrume.’ Gregory’s whole 
point is to show that ris vonris pucéws ... ob mapadexopévys ev Eavt7 Tod 
mupos tov Spopov (774). [In this last passage, for mpds pév 7d wav 
epéoOa: read rd 7d way as 7rd wav is adverb.] The sentence quoted 
above from 76 D is rendered needlessly difficult by the vulgate punctua- 
tion, which at first sight makes it anantapodoton. Delete all commas 
(this applies elsewhere almost universally); change first colon to a 


1 But his (apparent) turning of our 77 ¢povjce cov into ‘ prudentiae tuae con- 
suluerim ne alium spectares’ is decidedly not. Nor surely in 72c where he 
represents 70 wip by ‘unum aliquod’ does he imply an improved text, but Forbes 
and Sifanus omit 70 wip, 
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comma, thus connecting the two clauses under regimen with érei; put 
dash after xivnow and before rovrov xdpiw, and enclose aic6. ... rip in 
parenthesis ; the dash already following it shews that this parenthesis 
is a wheel within wheels. ovetra. now emerges clearly as principal 
verb. Long straggling sentences are quite in harmony with the 
Gregorian tone. 


Lb. 84 otk dv twa olyor tov + xpivew éreoxeupéevov . .. py GAO TL 
rapa TO Kowdv évvociv vowp ... The context demands that the verb be 


middle, and the verb itself is not one that naturally takes a com- 
plementary inf.; so add 76 after rév. The infinitive with the article 
in all cases and uses is a notable feature of Gregory’s style. Sifanus 
gives ‘qui ad iudicandum meditati accesserint’. 

With two references to points discussed in my previous article I will 
bring this paper to a close. 

On 3. 9618, instead of my conjecture as ré ovr, Prof. J. S. Philli- 
more would read vewori, the participle being taken as imperfect. The 
suggestion seems as certain as it is neat. 

On the Mac. Magn. passage 3. 35, it has been objected to me that of 
course cows do not recline #w a manger. The criticism is irresistible. 
But the év could still be preserved if we took it in its weaker sense of 
‘near, by, beside, at’, cf. 4 év Ioridaia payn Thuc. ii 2, év dea rod @cod 
Rom. viii 34; other examples occur in Attic, and see L.-S.s.v.I14. In 
Latin Propertius is allowed by all his editors to speak of reclining ‘in 
herboso Apidano’ (i 3. 6), where of course he means on the bank of 
the river. This use is well justified by A. T. Robinson (Gr. of G&. 
N.T: p. 586): ‘The preposition in itself merely states that the location 
is within the bounds marked by the word with which it occurs. It 
does not mean “near”, but “in”, that is, “inside”. The translation 
of the resultant idea may indeed be i”, on, at, according to the context, 
but the preposition itself retains its own idea.’ 

RONALD Burn. 


THE ROOT yrs IN HEBREW. 


IN arecent note contributed to the /. ZS. (xxiv, p. 318) Prof.Guillaume 
supports my suggestion (made in /.7.S. xxiii, p. 72) that two roots 
meaning ‘broke through’ and ‘commanded’ respectively underlie the 
Heb. pnp (the latter being the sense required in 1 Chron. xiii 2 and 
2 Chron. xxxi 5) by comparing Arab. .,5,5 IV ‘imposed laws’ (of God) 
and .,5,3 ‘divine law’. He does not, however, notice that Arabic 
proves that the two roots are distinct; for Ass. pardsu ‘to break 
through’ and Heb. pnp ‘broke through’ correspond to Arab. V2)3 
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‘cut’, ‘slit’ or ‘pierced’, while Ass. Jardsu ‘to decide’, whence 


parsu ‘edict’, and Heb. yap ‘commanded’ correspond to Arab. (35 
(1) ‘cut’, ‘notched’; (2) ‘sanctioned’, ‘ordained’. In all probability 
the two roots were originally identical, the underlying sense being that 
conveyed by the Lat. decidere. 

But it is impossible, I think, to follow him in equating Syr. wo 
‘requited’ with Hebr. pnp ‘commanded’ and Arab ,,2)5 ‘ ordained’; 
that is rather to be compared with Arab. $3 ‘completed ’, ‘ accomplished 


anything’; ‘was free, unoccupied’ from anything (cp. Brockelmann, 
Lex. Syr. 291 a). 


G. R. DRIver. 


LE R. P. DOM PAUL CAGIN. 


Le Révérend Pére Dom Paul Cagin a consacré la plus grande partie 
de sa vie a l’étude de la liturgie.’ Son ceuvre demanderait 4 étre 
exposée et discutée en grand détail. Nous ne pouvons, dans un court 
article comme celui-ci, que donner un catalogue de ses ouvrages en 
établissant leur objet et leur valeur. 


1. Un mot sur Pantiphonale Missarum, in-8° de 36 p. Solesmes, 1890. 


Cette plaquette, petite par le nombre des pages mais importante par 
les conséquences, fut composée a l’occasion de la thése de Gevaert qui 
niait que saint Grégoire IeF fit auteur ou méme le réformateur du 
chant dit grégorien: ce réle reviendrait 4 Grégoire II (715-731) ou plus 
probablement encore 4 Grégoire III, mort en 741. A tous les argu- 
ments donnés par les adversaires que rencontra Gevaert, Dom Cagin 
a ajouté celui-ci qui frappera d’autant plus les liturgistes que son 
application est en quelque sorte mathématique. La disposition des 
communions de caréme indique que depuis le mercredi des Cendres 
jusqu’au vendredi de la Passion on a suivi l’ordre numérique des 
psaumes, de 1 4 26. Un certain nombre de jours font exception ; ce 
sont les jeudis. Or nous savons par ailleurs que ces jours-la du temps 
de saint Grégoire n’avaient pas de messe. Ces messes ont été ajoutées 

1 Né a Béthune le 7 juin 1847, profés de Solesmes le 25 mai 1879, prétre le 
28 mai 1885, il est mort le 8 avril 1923. Ses confréres et amis lui ont consacré des 
notices nécrologiques oii sont exposés et décrits, parfois avec beaucoup de charme, 
ses qualités morales et les traits de son caractére original et primesautier ; son style 
et le genre de son exposition, méme dans ses ouvrages les plus austéres, trahissent 
parfois cette spontandité d’humeur. Parmi ces articles nous citerons: Dom 
G. Démaret, dans La Revue pratique de liturgie et de musique sacrée, 1923, mars- 
avril, p. 376-384; A. M. [Dom André Mocquereau], Revue Grégorienne, 1923, 
mars-avril, p. 79-80; Dom G, Tissot, Rivista Liturgica, Finalpia, 1923, Maggio, 
p. 150-153; et La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, aoat 1923, p. 451-456. 
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par Grégoire II. Le systtme des communions est donc antérieur 4 ce 
pape. En outre cing psaumes de la série 1-26 manquent et sont 
remplacés par cing antiennes tirées de l’évangile du jour. I] semble que 
cette combinaison puisse étre attribuée 4 saint Grégoire Ie". 


2. Avant-propos a l’antiphonaire ambrosien, dans la Paléographie musi- 
cale, t. V, Solesmes, 1896, p. 1-200. 

C’est l’introduction historique 4 la publication de [l’antiphonaire 
ambrosien du British Museum. II est difficile de résumer cette étude 
ou tant de questions sont abordées, l’origine des morceaux Vadis propi- 
tiator, Caenae tuae mirabili, Sub tuum, Te laudamus, etc. Cependant a 
travers les arabesques d’un texte qui nous proméne du sacramentaire 
ambrosien 4 celui de Bobbio, de celui de Stowe au Léonien, au 
Grégorien, au Mozarabe, on arrive 4 reconnaitre un dessin suivi qui est 
d’établir les différences radicales entre les liturgies d’orient et celles 
d’occident, de démontrer l’unité d’origine des liturgies latines et 
Yanalogie du canon romain primitif avec celui des liturgies gallicanes. 
La liturgie ambrosienne est donc ramenée dans le groupe des liturgies 
latines. Mgr Duchesne, dont cet exposé renversait la théorie sur 
Yorigine orientale de la liturgie ambrosienne, y répondit par un article 
dans la Revue d’hist. et de littér. chrét.,t. V, 1900, p- 31-47. Mais 
Dom Cagin est revenu dans ses autres ouvrages sur cette thése et en 
a maintenu toutes les données. 


3. Recherches historiques sur Ave Maria, dans le Mois bibliographique, 
t. IV, 1895, p. 243-251, et tirage 4 part, brochure de g p. in-8°. Paris, 
1895. 

Cette étude sous forme de lettre recherche les origines de la salutation 
angélique, spécialement dans la liturgie; les différentes variantes de 
cette pritre depuis la fin du moyen 4ge. , 


4. Préface du t. VI de la Paltographie musicale, p. 1-26. Solesmes, 
1900. 

Description de l’office ambrosien, comme introduction 4 la publication 
du Codex ambrosien 34. 209 (codex additionnel) du Musée britannique. 


5. Le Sacramentarium triplex de Gerbert dans la Revue des Bibliotheques, 
novembre—décembre 1899, et 4 part brochure in-8° de 29 p. Paris, 
1900. 

Dom Martin Gerbert, abbé de Saint-Blaise, a publié dans sa collection 
liturgique, Monumenta veteris liturgicae Alemanicae, typis san-Blasianis, 
1777, un manuscrit des plus curieux qui contient trois sacramentaires 
juxtaposés selon le rit gélasien, grégorien et ambrosien. Dom Cagin 
retrouve dans la bibliothéque de la ville de Zurich ce Sacramentarium 
triplex que Yon croyait perdu depuis le temps de Gerbert. II critique 
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lédition de Gerbert fort insuffisante et insiste sur importance de ce 
manuscrit et la nécessité d’une réédition. Cf. n° 17. 


6. Un manuscrit liturgique des Freres pricheurs anttrieur aux réglements 
@’Humbert de Romans, dans la Revue des Bibliothéques, juin-juillet 
1899, p. 163-200 ; & part, brochure in-8° de 38 p. Paris, 1899. 

Dom C. retrouve la date et l’origine de ce manuscrit mis en vente 
par Rosenthal. C’est un livre de chceur des dominicains composé dans 
la premitre moitié du xur sitcle (1228-1243) contenant des supplé- 
ments du graduel, du bréviaire, du processionnal, de Il’hymnaire, et dont 
le grand intérét est d’étre antérieur aux réformes d’Humbert de Romans. 
Cf. n° 16. 


7. Description du codex 339 de la Bibliotheque de Saint-Gaill, dans Paléo- 
graphie musicale, t. 1, p. 71-95. Solesmes, 1889. 


Etude sur ce codex, date de ses différentes parties, lieu d’origine. 


8. Le chant grégorien au Congres d’ Arezzo, brochure de 43 p. imprimée 
4 Poitiers, Oudin, 1883. 

Les quatre lettres dont se compose la brochure ont été rédigées par 
Dom Cagin sur des notes et renseignements fournis par Dom Schmidt. 


9. LVote sur le sacramentaire de Gellone, dans Mélanges de littérature et 
a histoire publiés & occasion du jubilé episcopal de Mgr de Cabrieres, 
fvéque de Montpellier, t. 1, p. 231-291. 

Le sacramentaire de Gellone, manuscrit latin 12048 de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, de la deuxitme moitié du vite sitcle, a été étudié souvent 
pour son écriture semi-onciale et pour ses remarquables enluminures.' 
Dom Cagin l’étudie au point de vue liturgique. Le systéme est gélasien. 
La Missa in natale sacerdotis n’est pas empruntée au Mozarabe. Dom 
Cagin publie les messes et bénédictions pour le naéalis de l’évéque. 


10. Codex sacramentorum Bergomensis, dans Auctarium Solesmense, t. I, 
fascicule i, in-8°. Solesmis, 1900. 

C’est le premier fascicule d’un ouvrage qui n’a pas été continué et 
qui contient l’édition-d’un Liber sacramentorum ambrosien, le Codex 
Bergomensis, s. Alexandri in Columna, et un Capitulare lectionum, d’apres 
un codex du x11® siécle de la biblioth¢que du cérémoniaire de la cathé- 
drale de Milan. 


11. Le manuscrit latin M. VI 2 du musée Borgia, dans la Revue des 
Bibliothéques, t. XII, 1902, p. 41-73; 4 part, brochure in-8° de 37 P- 
Paris, 1902. 

Dans ce manuscrit communiqué 4 Dom Cagin par l’antiquaire 
L. Rosenthal, Dom Cagin reconnut par une suite d’inductions un 


1 Notamment par Léopold Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, Paris, 1881, t. III, 
p. 222, et Mémoire sur d’anciens sacramentaires, Paris, 1886, p. 80, 81. 
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évangéliaire qui n’était autre qu’un manuscrit volé au muséé Borgia. 
Aprés cette découverte, Rosenthal restitua le manuscrit au P. Ehrle, 
bibliothécaire du Vatican, au prix oi il l’avait acheté. 


12. L’euvre de Solesmes dans la restauration du chant grégorien, dans 
Rassegna Gregoriana, t. III, 1904, col. 205-226; & part, brochure in-8° 
de 15 p. Rome, rg9o4. 

Part de Dom Guéranger, de Dom Jausions, de Dom Pothier et de 
Dom Mocquereau dans cette restauration ; l’école critique de Solesmes, 
les éditions des livres de chant grégorien. 


13. Archaisme et progrés dans la restauration des mélodies grégoriennes, 
dans Rassegna Gregoriana, t. VI, 1905, col. 289-318 ; & part, brochure 
in-8° de rg p. Rome, 1905. 

Sur l’évolution du chant grégorien; les chants latins avant saint 
Grégoire ; on ne peut établir que le chant ambrosien est antérieur au 
grégorien ; la part de saint Grégoire dans l’ceuvre de restauration est 
hypothétique ; Age d’or des mélodies grégoriennes du vi® au 1x° siécle. 
La décadence au xv® siécle ; essais de restauration, ses caractéres. 


14. Les noms latins de la Préface eucharistique, dans Rassegna Gregoriana, 
t. V, 1906, col. 321-358; a part, brochure in-8° de 32p. Rome, 1906. 

Contestatio, illatio, praefatio, immolatio, oratio: origine de ces termes ; 
leur sens exact. 


15. Ze @ Deum ou illatio, 1 ’"Euchologie latine étudiée dans la tradition de 
ses formules et de ses formulaires. Scriptorium Solesmense, t. 1, 1, gr. 
in-8°, Solesmes, 1906. 

Le titre assez énigmatique, éclairé par le sous-titre, signifie que le Ze 
Deum doit étre rapproché des plus anciennes contestationes ou tllationes 
(Préfaces de la messe) et qu'il est peut-étre lui-méme une préface. 
Toutefois la question n’est pas résolue. Mais 4 cette occasion l’auteur 
étudie le Z¢ Deum dans ses sources, dans ses origines les plus anciennes, 
dans tous les textes qui présentent des analogies avec lui, dans les tra- 
ductions. I] le rapproche aussi del’anaphore latine primitive, étude qui 
va l’amener & ses recherches sur l’Zucharistia. Cf. n° 18. 


16. Dominicains et teutoniques, conflit d’attribution du Liber Choralis, 
dans la Revue des Bibliothéques, juillet-sept. 1908 ; 4 part, in-8° de 19 p. 
Paris, 1908, 

Ce manuscrit (cf. Revue des Bibliothéques, juin-juillet-aoit 1899, 
t. XIX, p. 163-200, et ci-dessus n° 6) serait antérieur au B. Humbert. 
Dans ce nouveau mémoire Dom Cagin combat les objections et la thése 
des Analecta Bollandiana, t. XIX, 1900, p. 70, et soutient que ce 
manuscrit est bien dominicain, non teutonique, et antérieur 4 1232. 
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17. L’observation paltographique dans [étude du sacramentarium triplex 
de saint Gall. (cf. n° §), dans les Mélanges Chatelain, Paris, 1910, 
Pp. 92-112, avec planche. 

Dom C. revient sur I’étude de ce manuscrit (cf. n° §), il en étudie les 
particularités paléographiques, conclut qu’il a été écrit simultanément 
par plusieurs scribes qui copiaient un archétype lequel serait des premitres 
années du 1x siécle; questions que pose ce curieux cas liturgique. 


18. L’Eucharistia, canon primitif de la messe ou formulaire essentiel et 
premier de toutes les liturgies, Peuchologie latine Hudiée dans la tradition 
de ses formules et de ses formulaires ; Scriptorium Solesmense, t. I, in-8°. 
Paris, 1912. 

On remarquera que le sous-titre est le méme que celui de son étude 
sur le Ze Deum. Ce texte l’avait amené en effet 4 s’occuper des contes- 
tations et des plus anciennes anaphores latines. I1 avait rencontré sur 
sa route l’anaphore latine du manuscrit de Vérone publiée. par Hauler. 
Cette pritre l’avait frappé par une certaine saveur antique. II l’étudia, 
d’aprés la méthode qu’il avait appliquée au Ze Deum, la compara avec 
les plus anciennes formules liturgiques, et, d’élimination en élimination, 
il arriva & cette conclusion que l’anaphore de la constitution apostolique 
est la plus ancienne, qu'elle est le type et comme le noyau le plus 
ancien de toutes les anaphores et enfin qu’elle est l’'anaphore apostolique, 


la plus proche de celle qu’employérent les apétres eux-mémes. Cf. les 
n° 1g, 20, 22. 


19. L’Eucharistia: fragments de la III partie, offerts au Congres 
eucharistique international de Lourdes, Lille, 1914, in-4°. 

A la fin de ’Zucharistia Dom Cagin annongait une 3° partie qui n’a 
jamais paru, mais dont il a donné des fragments sous le titre que nous 
venons de transcrire. II y expose ses principales conclusions : le formu- 
laire de la messe primitive est exclusivement, essentiellement eucharis- 
tigue; \e theme de cette formule est essentiellement christologique ; le 
formulaire de cette anaphore se rapproche de celui de saint Paul; la 
formule eucharistique primitive forme un tout indivisible et toutes les 
interruptions ou reprises que l’on remarque dans les autres formulaires 
liturgiques sont le résultat d’additions ou d’interpolations. Ici encore 
la formule des fragments de Vérone est donnée comme la formule 
primitive que lon retrouve sous toutes les autres. (Cf. les n° 18, 
20, 22. 


20. L’ Anaphore apostolique et ses témoins, in-12. Paris, 1919. 


La découverte de Dom Connolly qui retrouvait dans saint Hippolyte 
auteur de ia constitution égyptienne et par suite de l’anaphore impro- 
prement appelée anaphore de Vérone, ramenait l’attention sur ce 
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précieux document; cette thése infirmait, dans une certaine mesure, 
les conclusions de Dom Cagin ; la fameuse anaphore est une composi- 
tion du commencement du 111° siécle dont l’auteur est désormais connu. 
Tout en reconnaissant l’intérét de cette découverte, Dom Cagin ne se 
rendait pas. Aprés tout rien ne prouve que la fameuse anaphore ne 
soit pas un document plus ancien et d’origine méme apostolique que 
saint Hippolyte aurait inséré dans son ouvrage. C’est & défendre cette 
thése qu’est consacré ce livre et la brochure sur Zes Ovigines de Ja 
messe, N° 22. 


a1. Le sacramentaire gélasien a’ Angouléme, in-8°, Angouléme, 1919. 

Ce précieux manuscrit, Lat. 816, 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, qui 
a été signalé et décrit bien souvent.’ Dom Cagin I’a édité le premier 
avec un soin extréme, rendant ainsi le plus grand service aux études 
liturgiques. C’est, aprés le sacramentaire gélasien du Vatican publié 
par Tommasi, le seul sacramentaire gélasien jusqu’ici publié et qui 
présente pour les études liturgiques le plus grand intérét. 

Il avait écrit, pour présenter aux lecteurs ce document, une magistrale 
introduction qu’il fut malheureusement obligé de sacrifier, mais qui, 
espérons-le, sera publiée quelque jour. 


22. Les Origines de la messe, in-12 de 39 p. Paris [1921.] 

Il revient sur l’anaphore de saint Hippolyte pour démontrer qu’elle 
est le document philologiquement et théologiquement le plus ancien de 
ce genre, et qu’on doit l’appeler l’'anaphore apostolique. La se retrouve 
le th¢me qui fait le fond de toutes les anaphores, mais qui est ici plus 
pur et plus complet et débarrassé de toutes les interpolations qui se sont 
un peu partout glissées dans le canon de la messe. Cf. n° 18, 19, 20. 


F. CaBROL. 
Farnborough. 


1 Delisle, Mémoire sur d’anciens sacramentaires, p. 91-96. C’est cette note que 
D. C. s’est contenté de transcrire comme introduction. 
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Neutestamentliche Apokryphen: In Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten in 
deutscher Uebersetzung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben von 
EpcaR HENNECKE. Zweite, véllig umgearbeitete und vermehrte 
Auflage. Erste Lieferung, pp. 1-128. (Tiibingen, 1923.) 


THis is a recasting of the work issued by the same editor in 1904. 
How considerable in mere bulk are the additions may be guessed from 
the fact that the new edition has half a dozen more lines to the page 
than the old, and that section A (Gospels) now fills 110 pages as against 
forty-eight : the first twenty-eight pages of the Haupteinleitung of ed. 1 
have no equivalent as yet in ed. 2. 

It will hardly be expected that the reviewer even of a short instalment 
of this very important book should notice, much less evaluate, the many 
points that arise in the critical discussions which form a large part of 
this fascicule. He can, however, tell the prospective purchaser some- 
thing of what is to be found in it. 

It contains section A (Zvangelien) and the beginning of section B 
(Apostolisches). We are not told exactly what the compass of the whole 
book is to be, but it is all to be in our hands by the end of March 1924. 

Section A begins with an introduction of seventeen pages by 
Hennecke and Waitz. The latter begins, at p. 10, a disquisition on the 
Jewish-Christian Gospels in the literature of the early Church. His 
survey of Church writers down to Jerome leads him to the conclusion 
that there were three Gospels current in Jewish-Christian circles, each 
of which is called by some one or more writers ‘ the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews’. These three books were :— 

1. A Nazarene Gospel (N E), in contents, compass, arrangement, and 
outlook closely resembling our Matthew, but with many differences. 
Papias and Ignatius knew it in a Greek form, Hegesippus, Eusebius, 
Apollinaris, Jerome in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

Twenty-eight fragments are subsequently given : the only unexpected 
one is the conversation between our Lord and the Pharisee on purity, 
which is preserved in the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus no. 840. I could not 
include this myself. Is it really likely that a ‘Hebrew’ Gospel would 
consistently speak of Jesus as ‘the Saviour’? Surely that is character- 
istic of the Gnostic stratum. 

2. An Ebionite Gospel (E E), otherwise called the Gospel of the 
Twelve. This wasinGreek. The sixty-one fragments assigned to it are 
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almost all from Epiphanius and the Clementine Homilies and Recogni- 
tions. It is in fact (Waitz has spent much time in advocating the theory 
elsewhere) #he Gospel used in the Clementines. 

3- A Gospel according to the Hebrews (H E), known to Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. This is the new factor in Waitz’s system. He 
finds an allusion to it in the Coptic Discourse of Cyril (on which 
Mr Burch wrote in this JOURNAL in 1920: vol. xxi, p. 310). To it he 
assigns the following passages :— 

1. That in the discourse of Cyril (of which more anon). 

2. The Origen and Jerome quotation about ‘my mother the Holy 
Spirit ’. 

3- The Clement quotation ‘ He that wonders’ shall reign’, &c., which 
is also in Oxyrh. Pap. 654. 

4-7 (queried). The other sayings in the same papyrus. 

8. The story of the appearance of our Lord to James preserved 
by Jerome. 

I have some criticisms on this. The passage in the Discourse of 
Cyril says that the Father chose a mighty Power in heaven, called 
Michael, and committed Christ to the care thereof. And the power 
came into the world and was called Mary, &c. 

Waitz is impressed by this and connects it with the phrase ‘my 
mother the Holy Spirit’. I cannot think why. He makes hardly any 
reference to the fact that the Power was called Michael and not the 
Holy Spirit. And elsewhere (to pursue this a little further) he assumes 
that the transporting of Jesus to the great mountain Tabor by the Holy 
Spirit refers to the incident which our Gospels relate, of Satan transport- 
ing Him to the high mountain. Surely the real Gospel equivalent is 
‘He was led by the spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
devil’. It was the preliminary to the Temptation, not the Temptation 
itself. And does not the old explanation hold perfectly, that the, Spirit 
is called ‘mother’ because the Hebrew word is feminine? To my mind 
it is infinitely more probable that the book mentioned in the Discourse 
of Cyril (a late document) was a Gnostic Gospel that had been wrongly 
baptized than that it was an early Judaeo-Christian book. I am 
reminded of the habit that the mediaeval scribes had of calling the 
Gospel of Nicodemus the Gospel of the Nazarenes, and | believe this 
third gospel of Waitz’s theory to be a ghost-book. 

To resume the survey of contents. Between the fragments of the 

‘NE and the EE we have a collection of versprengte Herrenworte or 
Agrapha, including the ‘ Oxyrhynchus Logia’ (pap. no. 1), the Fayoum 
fragment and the Freer-logion. 


1 Is it, by the way, allowable to transliterate the word for wonder as ‘thauma- 
zein’ with a short a? 
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As to the fragments of E E supposedly contained in the Clementines, 
I have this to remark. I do not contest the identification of the EE 
with the Gospel of the Twelve : but when it is argued that the Gospel of 
the Twelve must be the Clementine Gospel because quotations in the 
Clementines are thus introduced, ‘He said to ws’, ‘He taught us’, 
I would have it remembered that Peter is the speaker, and that the 
formula is the only natural one for him to use. I will not say that this 
is Waitz’s chief argument : my point is that it is not an argument at all. 
Then follow HE, of which enough has been said, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. To this is assigned the fragment (Oxyrh. 
Pap. 655) which roughly corresponds to Mt. vi 25 sqq. 

Next, Stiilcken treats of the Gospel of Peter, not noticing the view 
(which I believe will in the end prevail) that the Apocalypse-fragment 
is also a part of it. He also writes the next section, on Gnostic 
Gospels, in which is included Jacoby’s Strassburg fragment. There is 
a brief account of the Berlin MS which contains the Gospel of Mary, 
an apocryphon of John, and the Wisdom of Jesus Christ. This 
exceedingly interesting fifth-century manuscript has been at Berlin since 
1896. When will the text of it be made accessible? 

Under the head of Revised Gospels, W. Bauer writes of Marcion, and 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, and adds a short section on ‘ Jesu irdische Erschei- 
nung und Charakter’. 

A few lines on the Acts of Pilate, and a rendering of the Letter of 
Pilate to Claudius, are by Stiilcken. Apparently the plan of this edition 
does not admit (as neither did the first) of the inclusion of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. This is to be regretted, I think, for though the book is 
late, it had an extraordinary vogue, especially the Descent into Hell, 
which forms the second part of it. 

‘Names of the Nameless’ is the title of the next section, by A. Meyer : 
but only the most primitive of these are given. Malchus and John (the 
beloved disciple) are included, from which we gather something as to 
the view of the historical character of the Fourth Gospel held by 
the writer. 

Here, again, I rather regret that the later traditions have not been 
given—the names of the shepherds, the magi, the maid who spoke to 
Peter, the guards at the tomb, &c. 

Meyer continues, with the introduction to the Infancy Gospels, the 
Protevangelium and Gospel of Thomas, Gnostic legends (Justin the 
Gnostic and an extract from Pistis Sophia), and the Kindred of Jesus. 
For the Gospel of Thomas he has more praise than most editors, and he 
strongly favours the theory of the Indian provenance of the stories in it. 
In the section on the Kindred of Jesus the traditions about the Lord’s 
brethren, the Maries, and Joseph are collected and discussed. 
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With this ends section A, and section B begins with a survey of the 
non-Biblical traditions about the Apostles by W. Bauer. He treats of 
them first collectively, then singly, and the fascicule ends in his 
discussion of Paul. 

Of necessity—since it deals chiefly with scattered fragments which 
have been bones of contention for generations—there is in this first part 
more talk than text. Later on the proportions will be reversed. 

If I have seemed to be querulous in my review, I have given a wrong 
impression. No student of the origins can do without this new edition. 
The first was an excellent book, and so was the Handéuch that followed 
it. “The present one will be more comprehensive, and ought to contain 
much fresh matter. 

It is obvious, however, that I do not accept some theories to which 
great prominence is given", and that I am not altogether satisfied with 
the composition of the work: I think the limits of it promise to be 
rather too rigid. Perhaps I may be thought to have a right to say so 
because I have myself been over the whole ground in the last year when 
engaged in preparing a forthcoming <Afocryphal New Testament, in 
which I have included many admittedly late texts either in summaries 
or complete versions. They seem to me indispensable if a right 
perspective is to be gained, 

But I look forward eagerly to the issue of the rest of Hennecke’s 
volume, and in taking leave of this Part I will only express the hope that 
the Apostolic Fathers will not be included in it (for to my mind they are 
out of place in such company), and the regret that the new edition clings 
to the dreadful black-letter German type, and interrupts the text with 
far too many references and lengthy titles of publications, which should 
have been relegated to foot-notes. 


Part II (pp. 121-256) of the WVeutestamentliche Apokryphen has just 
reached me. A descriptive notice of it may be welcome. 

‘ Passages about the Apostles’ include fragments of Papias, Clement’s 
story of John and the robber, the Muratorian Canon, and the Monarchian 
prologues to the Gospels, besides other shorter texts. Under the head 
of Papias the conjecture of W. Larfeld that for ‘(Aristion and the 
presbyter John) the disciples of the Lord’ we should read ‘the disciples 
ef John’, is emphasized. 

Die Apostel als Trager der Ueberlieferung is the title of the next short 
section: and we proceed to the Zvaditions of Matthias and a short 
excursus on Afostolische Pseudepigraphen. 

Next, the fragments of the Preaching, and Teaching, of Peter, and the 


1 In particular, I am not convinced that the Gospel quotations in the Clementines 
are derived from ar uncanonical source at all. 
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Epistle of the Apostles: the latter, strangely, I think, is not translated in 
full, but only summarized, with extracts, in three pages. It is followed 
by the Epistle to the Laodiceans. 

A first set of extracts from the Pseudo-Clementines, prepared by Waitz, 
gives the preliminary letter of Peter to James, and the Adjuration. The 
rest of the section is devoted to the contents of the ten books of Preach- 
ings of Peter, of which a list is given in Ree. iii 75. 

The preface to the Apocryphal Acts proper occupies pp. 163-171. 
Then the five principal Acts—of John, Paul, Peter, Andrew, and 
Thomas—are given, not quite completely. 

Under John doubt is thrown on the fragments preserved in the 
Epistle of Titus: 1 think, unnecessarily. Several passages are sum- 
marized, and the episodes preserved by Pseudo-Abodias do not appear: 
of course that text is an expurgated one, but the narratives are 
undoubtedly old. , 

Under Fau/ the help, slight but appreciable, which we gain from the 
Acts of Titus by Zenas is not noticed, and the fragmentary episodes are 
again given only in summaries. Under Peter we begin with a second 
series of extracts from the Pseudo-Clementines, in which some part of the 
narrative setting is included : not that which relates to Clement and his 
family, but that which tells of Simon Magus’s antecedents, and of 
Peter's encounters with him at various places. Then come the 
Vercelli Acts; Ficker is the editor. He rejects the Coptic fragment 
about Peter’s daughter and, by consequence, the story of the gardener’s 
daughter, quite perversely, I feel sure. The situation is this: Augustine 
cites both stories together as occurring in apocryphal Acts used by 
Manichaeans: along with them he cites an incident which is certainly 
taken from the extant Acts of Thomas. And I should have thought 
it had been proved up to the hilt by C. Schmidt that the Mani- 
chaeans adopted the five old romances of John, Paul, Peter, Andrew, 
Thomas—not because they were actually Manichaean, but because 
they, or some of them, contained matter favourable to the Manichaean 
view of things. Yet Ficker says ‘we have no longer any Acts of 
Peter which are certainly Manichaean’, and appears to think it a rele- 
vant remark, I see no allusion to the editions of Pau/ and eter 
by Vouaux. 

Andrew, 1 think, is shabbily treated. Not even the long Vatican 
fragment of the discourses in prison is given in full: and surely the book 
of Miracles by Gregory of Tours deserved more notice than the few 
lines allotted to it on p, 250. For my part I follow Flamion in the view 
that, with one obvious exception, it renders the substance of the old 
Acts more faithfully than any other authority that we have. 

A table of contents printed on the cover of this Part shews what more 
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we are to look for. Under ‘Apocalypses and kindred matter’ some 
O.T. Pseudepigrapha are included: the Ascension of Isaiah, 5 and 
6 Esdras, the Odes of Solomon and the Sibyllines (part). The Apocalypse 
of Peter, Shepherd of Hermas, Book of Elchasai, and utterances of 
Montanus and his prophetesses are the most important of the other 
texts. 

‘Voices of the Church’ is the title of the last section but one, in 
which are the Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers, the Didache and Syrian 
Didascalia (with kindred documents), early creeds, hymns, and prayers, 
the Second Epistle of Clement, and the Letter to Diognetus. The very 
last text is the Sayings of Sextus (or Xystus). 

Much of this I should not have included: but the public shall be 
allowed to judge from my own forthcoming book whether my choice of 
documents is or is not to be preferred to Hennecke’s. 


The Preachings of Peter: The Beginning of Christian Apologetic, by 
Josrpu N. Reacan, S.T.D. (Rome). (The University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 81.) 


Tuis dissertation has for its main thesis that indicated in the title. 
It is a readable restatement of a view in itself probable, which does not 
strike one as really breaking new ground. In the use of authorities it 
appears to be quite up to date. The scholarship, however, is decidedly 
defective, and the misprints are many. 

Ovid’s Ars Amatoriae, ‘the Epistle to Diagnetus’, ‘ Antonius’ for 
Antinous’, ‘commutators’ for ‘commentators’, ‘not’ for ‘non’, ‘ Theo- 
philus ad Antolicum’, are some of the mons¢ra. Aristides is always quoted 
in Latin, for no conceivable reason: Greek is always transliterated (there 
may be a reason for that), but not always correctly. The translation of 
a passage quoted by Clement from the Preaching of Paul (?) on p. 76 
(note) is full of mistakes, and in the text of the same page there is either 
serious confusion, or, as I rather imagine, a lacuna. 

The argument from silence is heavily pressed: Polycarp must have 
quoted z Peter as by Peter, if his copy of the Epistle had borne Peter’s 
name (p. 65): in the twenty lines or so of the Preaching that we have 
‘Baptism is not mentioned as an essential for becoming a Christian, 
and there is no thought of the Holy Ghost: from which it is reasonable 
to infer’ &c. (p. 80). For ‘reasonable’ I should read ‘hardly 
justifiable’. 

M. R. JAMES. 


eS oe 
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Der Einfluss Paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium, von MARTIN 
WERNER. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1923.) 


THE first of the series of ‘ Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
lithe Wissenschaft’ gives us an interesting discussion of an important 
problem, the influence of Paulinism on the Gospel according to 
St Mark. ‘Tiibingen orthodoxy found in the Second Gospel a neutral 
document. It was the merit of Volkmar, wrote Holsten in 1885, to 
establish the Pauline spirit of the Marcan Gospel. Volkmar’s theory 
was that ‘the whole work is an apology for the Apostle of the Gentiles’. 
He was supported by Holsten, who finds in Mark many attempts to 
make Jesus the ‘type’ of Paul. We need not dwell on the ingenuities 
of M. H. Schulze, who finds in @dpora, éyewpe, Pwvei oe a cryptic allusion to 
the call of the man of Tarsus! They are faithfully recorded by Herr 
Werner. And we may pass over the subtleties of Volkmar in the way 
of allegorization, who thus finds the true explanation of incidents and 
sayings in St Mark in the deliberate attempt to present the Pauline 
Gospel in the form of words and deeds attributed to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Herr Werner has little difficulty in shewing that in the alleged instances 
the allegory cannot be carried through. . Later study of course made more 
serious suggestions, and raised the question in forms that called for more 
serious answers. The answers varied from complete acceptance to 
complete denial, with many intermediate stages. Herr Werner’s treat- 
ment of the subject in his monograph is systematic and thorough. He 
examines the Gospel and the Pauline Epistles, which he regards as 
generally accepted, on all points where they touch the same subjects. 
First, their Christology, the titles actually used, and the views of Christ 
as Son of David, Son of Man, Son of God: the Messianic office and the 
earthly life of Jesus, the Death of Christ and its significance, the Resur- 
rection and its witnesses : the Law, its context and origin, the attitude of 
Jesus to it, its soteriological significance, the possibility of fulfilling it: then 
certain Christian ideas, the Gospel, faith, sin, flesh, and blood : their sacra- 
mental views, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper: their views on eschatology, 
the ‘ Ages’, the Parousia, the Resurrection, the Judgement, the Kingdom 
of Messiah and the Kingdom of God : their views on the first apostles, 
the Jewish nation, and the heathen: in part even their vocabulary. 
Careful comparisons are made under all these headings, and the results 
which the writer claims to have obtained are as follows. Whether the 
Mark of our Second Gospel is to be identified with the companion of 
Paul or not, the comparison of his book with those Pauline epistles 
which are now generally recognized as genuine, shews that (1) where 
Mark agrees with Paul the agreement is confined to views common to 
primitive Christianity, and (2) wherever in the Pauline Epistle special 
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characteristic Pauline views appear which go beyond their common 
basis, Mark either has no parallels or maintains definitely opposed 
standpoints. (3) We have therefore no right whatever to speak of any 
influence of Pauline theology in the Marcan Gospel. 

It is impossible to criticize the comparisons in detail. The results 
are clearly overstated. But the whole argument seems to the present 
writer to establish the view that Pauline influence can be traced in 
St Mark only to a very limited extent. The work is careful and 
generally convincing: but it suffers from two defects. The author is 
apt to treat the somewhat cursory references to a subject, which are to be 
found in St Mark and St Paul, as if they formed in each case a complete 
statement. As parts of a whole they do not stand in such complete 
opposition as they appear to suggest when so treated, and in some of 
them there may be real influence of the master on the disciple, though 
the differences shew that such influence is far from dominant. And 
secondly, the contrasts obtained involve sometimes a particular inter- 
pretation of Pauline or Marcan passages, which may be probable but 
ought not to be pressed into the service of establishing actual contrast. 
The ‘rulers of this world’ (1 Cor. ii 8) are very probably angelic powers. 
But this interpretation is not sufficiently.certain to establish a difference 
for St Mark’s view of the responsibility of Pilate and the Jews for the 
death of Jesus. Such defects: do not destroy the value of the work 
as a whole in shewing the real independence of St Mark and his general 
freedom from Pauline influence. Paulinism that can really be traced in 
the Gospel does not affect its historical character. That must be deter- 
mined on other grounds. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


The Lord's Command to Baptise, by BERNARD HENRY CUNEO, O.F.M., 
being No. V of the N.T. Studies of the Catholic University of 
America. (Washington D.C., 1923.) 

Dr Cuneo in this treatise upholds the T. R. of Mt. xxviii 19 against 
the shorter form of text which twenty-two years ago I found in the 
writings of Eusebius of Caesarea; this omits the word daftizing and 
substitutes in my name for in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In 1903 Dr E. Riggenbach and later Dr F. H. Chase (/. 7: S., 1905), 
argued that Eusebius devised and used the shorter form out of respect 
for the Disciplina Arcani of the Church, Dr Cuneo discards this 
explanation, and writes (p. 71): ‘If in these works (viz. those intended 
for the initiated) Eusebius uses the shorter forms for fear of violating 
the disciplina arcani, why does he use the longer form at all?’ 
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He thus leaves room for an explanation of his own, which is as 
follows :— 


‘Eusebius in citing Mt. 28, 19 was true to that spirit of unfettered 
license, which he generously permitted himself in every one of his 
writings. When the baptismal command marred the development of 
his thought, he omitted it; when it was needed in the context, he 
adduced it. When his subject demanded some confirmation over and 
above the words of Matthew, he sought it in the synoptics, and artfully 
wove it into the text of Matthew, giving us the impression that he had 
found it there. This conclusion is not subjective’ (p. 110). 


And on the previous page :— 


‘Eusebius who cites text after text and omits words and phrases 
which do not fit in with the trend of his thought ; who inserts into the 
Sacred Text clauses of his own coinage; who fuses together various 
passages of the same author, or of different authors. .. . Such an author 
cannot be taken as the basis for reconstructing any text of scripture, let 
alone a passage like Mt. 28, 19.’ 


Dr Cuneo in his ch. vi, on ‘Zusebius’s method of citing Scripture’, 
furnishes fifty-one passages which exemplify ‘this spirit of unfettered 
license’. In most of these Eusebius merely leaves out irrelevant phrases 
in order to cite what is relevant to his theme. Such examples prove 
nothing except (if I may cite Dr Chase) ‘that theological and religious 
writers, whether ancient or modern, when they adduce a passage, are 
in the habit of omitting a clause which is not relevant to the subject of 
which they are treating’. I do not see why Eusebius should be singled 
out for reprobation because he does the same; still less why he should 
be censured, as in examples 6 and g (p. 101), 2 (p. 100), 15, 18, and 
19 (p. 103), 22 (p. 104), 10 (p. 106), for not continuing his citation 
down to the end of the modern verse, or for not commencing it at the 
beginning. 

More important for Dr Cuneo are the passages where Eusebius 
‘artfully wove’ into the text ‘ hybrid phrases’ of his own. Let us 
examine the more salient examples :— 

Eusebius, on p. 68, 3, Migne P. G. xxiii 729 B cites Jn. xix 30 thus: 
‘When therefore, Jesus had taken the vinegar with gall, he said: This 
scripture also is fulfilled.’ 

‘The expression: «ai atry % ypady was added by Eusebius’, says 
Dr Cuneo. He does not notice that Eusebius repeats the citation 
col. 749, and that the ancient Georgian version involves the same 
addition, as I pointed out years ago ina collation of parts of the old 
Georgian Gospels. 

In his citations of Mt. xi 27 Dr Cuneo accuses Eusebius of inserting 
four times 6 yevvycas airév before rarjp; the words xar’ dgiav or 
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éragiws twice; of changing seven times érryryvdoxe into éyvo, and of 
altering éav BovAnrat droxadvWat into av droxadvy (or -et). 
He concludes :— 


‘Would we be justified in saying that the phrase “except the Father 
alone who has begotten him” originally belonged to the text, because 
Eusebius quotes it four times, each time with the same phraseology ? 
Should we conclude that Eusebius read éyvw instead of émyryvooxe, 
because he used the former 7 times and the latter only 3 times? 
Yet this is just what Conybeare does with Mt. 28, 19 on account of 
similar peculiarities.’ 


In point of fact Origen read, though perhaps in a glossed text, 
5 yervnoas airév and kar’ dgiav in c. Celsum bk. vi 17; he normally 
read éyvw as did also Justin Martyr and old Latin texts ; and éay Bova. 
dzrox. is amply attested in Tischendorf’s apparatus. 

And most of his other examples of wilful changes made by Eusebius 
in his citations are attested in other sources, shewing that Eusebius had 
them in a MS—e.g. 

1. Jo.i 15. Eusebius omits éy efrov and adds ds after épyouevos. So 
$*, and Tisch. notes it as a 4ectio minime inepta. This is Cuneo’s no. 8, 
p. 1or. 

2. Jo.iv 14. Eusebius reads: ‘ He who will drink of the water which 
I shall give him, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water, 
springing up into life eternal.’ Cuneo 1, p. 104. Hilary 169 has the 
same text. Perhaps, however, he renders Eusebius who merely fuses 
two kindred texts. Perhaps from Tatian. 

3. 8,p.106. Jo.iii6. Eusebius adds: ‘ But God is the Spirit.’ So 
many old sources. 

4. 9, p. 106. ‘Here we have a marvellous combination of two texts’, 
says Dr Cuneo, for Eusebius combines Jo. xii 28 and xvii 5. ‘ They 
refer to two different occasions and to two different contexts.’ Still that 
does not prevent Eusebius from blending them together as if they were 
spoken on the same occasion and in the same context. Nor did it prevent 
Cod D, Aug#4imant *, 121 and Hier*s4 ®, 

5. 12, p. 107. Eusebius changes in 2 Cor. x 3 mepurarotvres into 
favres. So Origen. 

6. 15, p. 107. In Phil. iv 13 Eusebius adds @c6 after 76 évdvvapodvri 
pe. But old sources add Xpwr6 here, so Eusebius is not so very 
licentious. 

In a few cases Eusebius cited from memory and tripped. If we 
consider the enormous difficulty of looking out a particular passage in 
an ancient MS, e.g. in the Sinaiticus, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Fathers often cited from memory. So Eusebius cites in Mt. xxiv 42 
gvAaxz for ip<épa or Spa, both of which are found in MSS. The presence 
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of dvAaxq in vs. 43 explains the lapse of memory. Cuneo carefully records 
here that Eusebius does not carry his citation down to the end of the 
modern verse! In Com. in Ps. 569c Eusebius read Mt. xv 24 #AOov 
for dxeordAnv. Cuneo only notes it this once and assumes a bit of 
unfettered license as,usual. But in fact the same variant comes at least 
thrice elsewhere, from which I infer it was in a codex he used. A scribe 
with the analogous use of 7A@ov elsewhere in his memory may have 
blundered. Origen has #A@ev docraXeis, but only as a comment on 
the verse which he quotes correctly. The reading im Ps. 5778 of 
2 Cor. xii 21 dyapria dvopia doeBeia is perplexing. Tischendorf notes 
it, adding 4dere. 

In his no. 14, p. 107, Dr Cuneo accuses Eusebius of distorting even 
the text of John to suit his purpose because he cites Jn. ig thus: ‘ But he 
was in the world enlightening every man coming into the world.’ 

No doubt with the usual liberty of an exegete Eusebius transposes 
one clause with another. Is that the distortion or is it his conjunction 
of dvOpwrov with épydpevov? If the latter, then vg Syr°™= cop aeth arm 
Georgian equally distort John in this passage. 

This exhausts the list of actual changes made in the text according 
to Dr Cuneo by Eusebius de suo. Had he consulted Tischendorf’s 
apparatus, he would have found them in other sources as well. 

In ch, iii Dr Cuneo examines seriatim about a score of passages in 
which Eusebius cites Mt. xxviii 19 in his peculiar manner, and he tries 
to shew that in each case he suppressed the genuine reading, though 
he knew it to be genuine, and coined another. Why? Because in the 
context ‘i# could only hamper the flow of his thought’; because ‘ the 
baptismal command was not needed, and hence not quoted’; because 
‘it was entirely superfluous to adduce the baptismal command’ ; because 
‘ there was no room’ for it; because it ‘ would be lost here’, and so forth. 
‘ In all of these 24 instances’, he says, ‘ there is not one case in which the 
baptismal command is necessitated by the context; in most cases the 
insertion would impede the flow of thought” He gives’ no explanation 
of the passages where in his comment Eusebius singles out ‘the 
necessary addition’, as he calls it, of ‘in my name’, and sees in it 
‘the name which is above every name, that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow’ &c., as if St Paul intended the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 

One asks: If Eusebius was compelled by its unsuitability to his 
context again and again to alter the T. R. of Mt. xxviii rg (the only 
form of text he knew of) almost out of recognition, why did he take 
the trouble to quote it at all, instead of choosing some other text that 
was suitable and did not hamper the flow of his thought? 

‘And how did Eusebius’s readers regard his treatment of the text? 
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Here was, according to Dr Cuneo ‘a time-honored clause from the 
First Gospel’, with which they must ex Aypothesi have been familiar ; for 
they heard it read in Church and read it at home. Dr Cuneo waxes 
indignant with me for ‘dislodging’ it and ‘introducing in its stead 
a hybrid phrase’. It is not I, but Eusebius who, during forty years 
of work as exegete, historian, and minister of the Word, was steadily 
dislodging it, and inserting ‘into the Sacred Text clauses of his own 
coinage’. He, we are told, ‘did not consider the phrase “in my name” 
as an original part’ of Mt. xxviii 19. Yet it was he, ‘the bishop of 
Caesarea, the disciple of Pamphilus, the greatest scripture scholar of his 
age? (as he calls him when he cites the T. R. at Nicaea), who ‘coined’ 
the ‘ hybrid phrase’ ‘in my name’ ; and ‘ artfully wove it into the text 
of Matthew, giving us the impression that he found it there’. Did his 
parishioners and readers, who must have been numerous, and who 
were ex hypothesi as innocent as he was of any but the T.R., never 
take exception to his playing such tricks? And yet we never hear of 
their doing so. The ages have preserved to us the controversial works 
of his enemies rather than of his friends; and in their ‘blind hatred’ 
(as Lightfoot terms it) they flung at him the accusation of sacrificing. 
Yet no one ever accused him of tampering with the sacred text, whence 
I should conjecture that the ‘hybrid phrase’ was too widely diffused 
in the codices for the angriest controversialist to think of making 
capital out of Eusebius’s use of it. No echo of the kind has reached 
our ears. 

And at last the controversy with Marcellus suddenly provided 
Eusebius, according to Dr Cuneo’s hypothesis, with a theme in treating 
which ‘the baptismal command’ no longer ‘ marred the development of 
his thought’. Nay, it became ‘ absolutely necessary’. 

It is certain that Eusebius adhered to his peculiar variant of 
Mt. xxviii 19 both long before and long after the Nicene Council in 
325, at which he exhibited his baptismal creed containing in a sort of 
appendix the T. R. of that text. Here is a problem. 

Twenty years ago I conjectured that this appendix was interpolated 
by Sabinus. I have learned from Gerhard Loeschcke (Z V 7’ W, 1906) 
that my conclusions on this point and also with regard to the non- 
Eusebian authorship of the Contra Marcellum were ill-considered. 

He remarks that :— 


‘I did not sufficiently realise that in the Creed exhibited by Eusebius 
at Nicaea we have not to do with a free expression of his most intimate 
theological convictions. We have a confession of faith before us, and 
this in accordance with old ecclesiastical custom was found to be in 
three and not in two parts. In this case it runs (in Athanasius as an 
appendix of the de Synodis): We believe in one God ...and in one 
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Lord Jesus Christ . . . but we also believe in one Holy Spirit ; the final 
clause with its Trinitarian orientation suits such a formula in any case, 
whether in its second clause the Son or the Logos be stressed.’ 


If Eusebius exhibited a Creed for which he was not personally 
responsible—and I could never believe with Hefele that it was only 
‘the sketch of a Creed compiled by himself’—the difficulty largely 
vanishes. 

Dr Armitage Robinson in his article on Baptism in the Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica \eans to the view that in Mt. xxviii 19 ‘ Matthew does not 
report the ifsissima verba of Jesus, but transfers to him the familiar 
language of the Church of the evangelist’s own time and locality’. 
This suggestion is a fruitful one: Cannot the received reading of 
Mt. xxviii 19 have appeared in the Order of Baptism, and have stood 
in the rite of Caesarea long before it made its way into the codices of 
the Library of Pamphilus? St Basil in his De Spiritu Sancto has much 
to say of the rituals of the Church which arose independently of 
scripture, and were so called agrapha. Some of them must have been 
enormously old, and I think that Justin Martyr and Irenaeus took 
their baptismal phrases from one. 

G. Loeschcke, to whom Dr Cuneo is much indebted for his argu- 
ments, could set me right without continually impugning the good faith 
of Eusebius; and the hypothesis that Eusebius was deterred by the 
disciplina arcani, put forward by Dr Chase and Prof. Riggenbach, does 
Eusebius credit and them no discredit. Not so Dr Cuneo. All his 
theses live by accusing Eusebius of bad faith. Even the letter to the 
Caesareans, on which he largely depends for proof that Eusebius never 
read any but the T. R. at Mt. xxviii 19, ‘dears the evident earmarks of 
a wary diplomacy’ and ‘is snugly silent’ about this and that. If, like 
his scriptural citations, it is so little trustworthy, why does Dr Cuneo 
appeal to it at all? 

Our own Lightfoot defending Eusebius from the charge of inter- 
polating Josephus wrote thus: ‘The manner in which Eusebius deals 
with his very numerous citations elsewhere, where we can test his 
honesty, is a sufficient vindication against this unjust charge.’ Cave 
in his Historia Literaria bears similar testimony. So does to-day 
L. C. Walkenaer, Prof. Diels.in his Doxographi Graeci, Dindorf, Stall- 
baum, Dr E. H. Gifford. I once myself collated with Tischendorf’s. 
text the N.T. passages cited in the commentary on the Psalms, and 
never came on a single one dishonestly handled. Dr Cuneo, as I have 
shewn, is lamentably ill equipped, and evinces no knowledge of old 
texts, not even as exhibited in Tischendorf’s Apparatus. Nor has he 
any idea of the fluidity of the oldest texts, or of the danger of condemn- 
ing any one reading as a fake without a wide range of knowledge. As 
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Dr Chase wisely remarks in 7. 7:.S., 1905, you never know that a new 
text may not turn up to corroborate one which you imagined to be 
libere. So the old Georgian at Jo. xix 30 exactly corroborates the 
Eusebian insertion as Dr Cuneo would call it. 


NVote.—In the above review of Dr Cuneo’s book I have not said much 
about the authorship of the Contra Marcellum because Dr Loeshscke’s 
arguments in favour of its Eusebian authorship seemed to me to be 
fairly convincing. It is therefore, so far as I am concerned, a guestion 
morte. No one, least of all myself, ever doubted that the T. R. was 
current long before Eusebius, and it would appear that at the close of 
his long life he acquired codices which contained it. There is nothing 
unique in such a phenomenon. Texts considerably different from the 
T.R. confront us on every page almost of codex D and its congeners. 


F. C. ConyYBEARE. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel, von RupoLtF KITTEL, Professor an der 
Universitat in Leipzig. 1. Band: Palastina in der Urzeit, usw. 
5te und 6te, vielfach umgearbeitete Auflage. (Verlag von F. 
Andreas Perthes A-G., Stuttgart/Gotha, 1923.) 


WE have before us yet another edition of Professor Kittel’s well- 
known ‘ History of the People of Israel ’, carefully revised and brought up 
to date down to the smallest details. The principal difference between 
this and the earlier editions lies in the excision of the second book, 
entitled Die alttestamentlichen Quellen ; it is to be feared that this interest- 
ing section has had to be sacrificed to the claims of economy, but it 
may be hoped that, should circumstances permit, the author may yet be 
able to insert it in an appendix to the second volume. Another and 
less important alteration, due to the same causes, is the use of a smaller 
type throughout the work. Professor Kittel has managed, however, to 
bring his work largely up to date and to give us several appendices, 
e.g. a sober statement of the occurrences of the divine name Yahweh in 
various forms in the cuneiform inscriptions. On names compounded of 
Ya’u or Ya’um Professor Kittel justly says that we must be on our guard 
against too readily accepting the theory that Ya’u(m) is a divine name, 
especially in view of the absence of the determinative which should 
precede the name of a god ; but he can suggest no alternative, for he 
rightly rejects the view that ya’u(m) is an otherwise unknown adjective, 
signifying ‘exalted’ or the like. An attractive theory, however, has 
recently been propounded by Dr B. Landsberger (in the Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie xxxv 24, n. 2) that ya’um is a possessive pronominal 
adjective, meaning ‘ my’, ‘mine’, formed from the pronominal suffix -i, 
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ya, ‘of me’; thus a name, for example, like Ya’im-ilum will mean 
‘ The god (is) mine’. He cites a number of cases where ya’d can satis- 
factorily be given this sense, especially when used as the predicate, and 
draws particular attention to its frequent occurrence in Cappadocian 
texts, in the forms é-a-um (nom. masc.), #-a-am (acc. masc.), and #-a-fum 
(nom. fem.) ; at the same time he adduces the apparent use in Cappadocian 
texts of Au-a-4-tum to mean ‘thine’ (fem.), and u-nu-a-tum ‘your’, 
‘yours’ (fem.), and compares the proper name Sin-ku-t-a-na-ku ‘O Sin, 
thine (am) I’ (beside 4u-u-wm), which can hardly be otherwise explained.' 

Yet Dr. Kittel’s familiarity with the relevant Babylonian and Assyrian 
literature is remarkable. Particularly interesting is his suggestion that 
the name ’Amraphel (Sp11px) in Gen. xiv 1 and g is a scribal error for 
‘Amraphi (‘p12y) ; but this is a question on which it is very difficult to 
come to any definite conclusion.? In this connexion it may be well to 
draw attention to a few errors: e.g. to the misreading of the name of 
the Babylonian god Ninurta as Ninib; the sign 7B is an ideogram, 
which, it is now known, is to be read URTA or the like (see the Yak 
Vocabulary, nos. 286 and 288; cp. Ungnad in O.Z.Z. 1917, pp. 1-7, 
and Delaporte Epigraphes araméennes, pp. 19-21). Again, on p. 275, 
in an interesting note on the name Abraham, Professor Kittel cites the 
discovery of A-ba-ra-ha-am by Dr H. L. Lutz (in Zarly Babylonian 
Letters from Larsa, no. 15, 1. 13) as the full form of the name. 
Unfortunately, there can be little doubt but that Lutz has there fallen 
into a serious mistake. The letter contains several difficulties, ainongst 
them the word aéaraham ; it clearly, however, denotes some object, at 
present unknown, and not a proper name, for (a) the vertical stroke 
usually (but by no means invariably) employed to introduce a proper 
name is absent, and (4) the verb 4ig@ means ‘to take’, i.e. to carry 
(Fr. prendre) things, not ‘to take’, i.e. escort (Fr. amener) persons 
(cp. Ungnad in O.Z.Z. 1922, 5-6, and see my forthcoming edition of 
these and other early Babylonian letters). 

But these are small blemishes in a field outside the author’s special 
line of study. The book is on as full and complete a scale as such 
a work can well be, and the notes are hardly less interesting to the 


1 His translation of abbuti wardim la Se-e-im (Code of Hammurabi, xix b, 39 and 
46) as ‘the mark of a slave not his’ is less likely, for the gal/dbu, probably himself 
also a slave, is hardly likely to have been there regarded in the light of a slave- 
owner ; moreover, the rendering: ‘ if the gallébu has cut off a slave’s mark so that he 
cannot be tracked’ (from Se’% ‘to search out’) yields an admirable sense. 

2 In the cuneiform inscriptions the name Hammurabi is always written with bi 
(Briinnow, no. 5119) ; if it were usually or even ever to occur with Ji (Briinnow, 
no. 4567) which closely resembles the sign di! (Briinnow, no. 4643), the confusion 
of these two signs might account for the final / in Hebrew. 
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an specialist than the text itself. Egyptian, Babylonian, archaeological, 
is- and other problems are carefully and almost minutely discussed. For 
id instance, concise but clear accounts are given of all recent excavations 
in undertaken in Palestine, as at Gezer, Ta‘annak, and Samaria, to mention 
m only a few of the places described ; while it would not be fair to expect 
n any account of the excavations carried out by the English at Ashkelon 
. since the war. The careful reader will also notice a few places in which 
1, Professor Kittel seems materially to have changed his views, as on the 
1 Aryan question and about the Amurri. The section on the entry of 
- the Israelites into Canaan has been almost rewritten, and space has 
t been found even for a brief discussion of Sellin’s latest views on the 


death of Moves. 

In conclusion, all students owe Professor Kittel a deep debt of 
gratitude for a work that has no rival and that fills a real gap on their 
shelves, a book so full that it can almost be regarded as a dictionary of 
Biblical history and yet can be read with enjoyment from beginning to 
end. 

G. R. DRIVER. 


The Coptic Manuscripts of the Freer Collection, edited by WILLIAM 
H. WorRELL. University of Michigan Studies: Humanistic 
Series, vol. x. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923.) 


Tuis admirably printed volume—for which a new and beautiful 
Sa‘idic fount was cut—is an edition of the three principal manuscripts 
acquired by the late C. L. Freer and now, we gather, domiciled in 
Washington : (1) the Sa‘idic Psalter, already edited in 1916 and merely 
reprinted here ; (2) two anecdotal Homilies, one upon the angel Gabriel, 
ascribed to Pope Celestine, the other upon the Assumption, ascribed to 
Theophilus of Alexandria; (3) a magical prayer. Besides these there 
is an insignificant fragment of another Psalter, and one of Job. All the 
MSS are of parchment. The text of the Psalter, which preserves 
Psalms vi-liii, more or less completely, has been discussed, and 
Professor Worrell’s careful and competent edition appreciated at the 
time of its original appearance. The immediate provenance of this 
manuscript is still somewhat mysterious. Possibly, as the native dealers 
pretended, it may have been unearthed near the Pyramids ; but is there 
any evidence that it originated so far north? Is there evidence of any 
such MS, either Greek or Coptic, having been written in northern 
Egypt? On the other hand, that uncial codices subsequently migrated 
northward can be shewn (as I have elsewhere pointed out) in the case 
of some brought to Europe from Nitria: conspicuously in the case of 
the Joshua-Judges palimpsest (ed. H. Thompson), which bears in its 
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concluding subscription proof of its southern origin (v. Crum and 
Bell, Wadi Sarga, 1922, p. 8). Palaeographically this Psalter is of 
interest, for although evidently written throughout by a single scribe, 
two commonly distinct types of uncial—the square and the rounded or 
‘ Coptic ’—here mingle and alternate in a quite unusual fashion ; thus 
adding further proof that the difference between them is not necessarily 
one of age. 

Mr Freer’s second manuscript is but one quire from a volume whereot 
the remaining five, in the British Museum, have been published by 
Sir Ernest Budge on pp. 300-320, 1193-1199 of his Miscellane: us 
Coptic Texts, 1915. Professor Worrell has republished the whole of 
this, the Freer fragment being given on pp. 251-321 of his volume. 
The manuscript is one of those written in the far south and dedicated 
to the archangel’s church at Esne. It is dated, like the others, towards 
the close of the tenth century, and shews the peculiarities of dialect 
which mark its group and which await special investigation. Its two 
Homilies are of the familiar type: each sings the praises of the 
personage with whom it is concerned and whose power and benevolence 
it proceeds to illustrate by a number of incredible anecdotes. Here the 
most noteworthy is the story of the God-fearing merchant and his 
dishonest clerk, whose misdeeds are punished by the intervention of 
Gabriel. This story, the details of which are instructive, is apparently 
drawn from some earlier collection or composition, since it appears 
again in another and seemingly independent encomium upon the 
archangel, whereof fragments are extant (British Museum, no. 290; 
Berlin Bibliothek, Or. fol. 1611 f. 2; Paris 129'° f. 99, 132'f. 60). Yet 
another feature of the present Homily : the admonitions as to the duty 
of presence in church throughout the entire service reappears in the 
remains of another panegyric upon Gabriel (British Museum, no. 995). 

The Second Homily, that ascribed to Theophilus, is the section of 
the MS which is new. It is not a very edifying composition, and shews 
all the usual features of Coptic paraenetic literature at their worst. The 
interest which such pieces can offer is either for the folklorist or the 
linguist ; for the theologian there is little to glean beyond further 
demonstration of the intellectual level with which the peasant Christianity 
of Egypt, in its days of bondage—for we may take it that such composi- 
tions as these had been concocted in a post-Byzantine age—was content. 

The third manuscript consists of but one double leaf, on which is 
written a magical invocation, addressed to the Deity and to be recited 
(perhaps) over water or oil. This is probably the oldest of the Freer 
manuscripts. The script is undoubtedly archaic, nor have such prayers 
been hitherto found except in relatively early manuscripts. I should 
think the fifth or sixth century a date not too early here. The idiom, 
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moreover, is the oldest form of Fayyimic, with archaisms such as fivap 
and shewing, perhaps, a new preposition: mnoy-, corresponding to 
oyhn-, oyx- (cf. noyx-, Pistis 149, 283 &c.). 

Professor Worrell has expended much care and learning upon the 
editing of these materials and has prefixed valuable descriptions and 
discussions of their phonetic, orthographic, and other peculiarities. 
This feature of his work, which was already remarked when the 
present Psalter was first published, is more thoroughgoing than anything 
of the sort previously undertaken, and may be recommended to the 
attention of intending editors of Coptic texts. There still remains so 
much to do in the investigation of the minor, intermediate dialects, that 
any contribution of this nature must be welcomed gratefully. And now 
that the University of Michigan has itself been acquiring a notable 
collection of manuscripts, we must hope that Professor Worrell’s services 
have been enlisted to produce editions of them. 

Many notes accompany the translations of the texts, and several of 
these have an independent interest; for instance, those on pp. 354, 
368, 381. 

A few notes may be added upon remarkable locations or readings 
calling for reconsideration :— 

P. 136 n., ujwwme needs no emendation: ‘thou hast forfeited thine 
honour ’.—P. 148 n., deg. ? dvriduxos.—P. 263 n., exw perhaps for exo.— 
P. 308 n., represents agqwn etune ; cf. Budge Afoc. 147, Rossi Muovo 
Cod. 90, BIF. xiv 149.—P. 273. 9, @oNg (so Worrell rightly) suggests 
the true meaning’ of the disease-name kwdAg (e.g. Rylands no. 106), 
‘a trembling, palsy’. This passage, by the way, in a work attributed 
to Theophilus, recalls Gelzer’s remarks upon a popular apocalypse 
(Zeont. Neap. 147).—P. 322. 11, leg. eyaponsoc. This pious couple, 
Eutropius and Caesarea, are the heroes of a ‘ Wonder’ in the Encomium 
on Gabriel by Archeiaus of Neapolis (v. PSBA. xxix 293, /ZA. iv 68), 
whence we see that our compiler was acquainted either with that 
popular work, or with its sources. An Arabic version of it is printed 
in Al-TZa‘dzy al-Rihiyah fy Miyémir al-Saiyidiyah, Cairo 1902, 
p. 141.—P. 323. 10, mepap a mistake for neap.—Jd. 12, 4g. Naty, 
the form to be expected in such a text. The letters 4 and wp are here 
distinguished ; v. verso 11.—P. 337n., 18 eon is found Judg. iv 24, 
2 Sam. iii 1 (= wopeveoGa in both), Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 99a supra.— 
P. 360n., the usual meaning for gdooXe ‘to cradle, nurse’, is 
suitable here.—P. 382n., Erman (4eg. Z. xxxii 134 and, I think, 
before him, Revillout in Rev. Hist. Re/.) has pointed out that Shenoute 
is here quoting Zhe Birds and The Frogs of Aristophanes. 


W. E. Crum. 
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Psychologie der Religion, by Gtorc Runze. (Ernst Reinhardt, 
Munich.) 


Tuis treatise is Vol. II, Part 2 of a Handbook of Comparative 
Psychology, edited by Gustav Kapka. The outline of the whole scheme 
is of interest and defines the place of this part. Vol. I. The Stages of 
the Development of the Life of the Soul: (Pt. 1) Animal, (2) Primitive, 
(3) the Child. Vol. II. The Functions of the Normal Life of the Soul: 
(Pt. 1) Speech, (2) Religion, (3) Art, (4) Society, (5) Occupations. 
Vol. III. The Functions of the Abnormal: (Pt. 1) The Abnormal 
generally, (2) Crime, (3) Dream, (4) Sex. 

From a speech at the celebration of Runze’s seventieth birthday last 
year by the Dean of the Faculty of Theology in Berlin we learn of his 
early work in New Testament and Systematic Theology and of the 
widening of his interest to the whole history of religion, at a time when 
such studies were frowned on, and of his being one of the earliest to 
use the term ‘Psychology of Religion’. Those who know his hand- 
book on ‘ The Philosophy of Religion’ will confirm the judgement that 
his great merit has been to maintain, along with searching analysis, 
interest in the ultimate real, because it is a model in small compass of 
clearness, fairness, and thoroughness, combining critical acumen and 
sound judgement with religious insight. 

The gift of precise compendious summary is also exercised here, 
which among other things proves that, in treating so much recent work 
as outside the real province of his subject, his reason is neither ignorance 
nor indifference. 

If we are not to make Psychology a synonym for universal experience, 
he argues, we must not discuss everything in the mind, but seek to 
discover the normal functioning of the mind itself. Even with this 
limitation, however, the essential is apt to be lost in the detail which 
has been collected with more labour than discrimination. The insight of 
one genius goes beyond multitudes of dull collectors ; and some methods 
of collecting, like the guestionnaire, assure from the first nothing beyond 
the average operation of certain religious figures and phrases, with 
a special danger of perversion from self-ignorance and false modesty. 

No definition of religion, he thinks, can cover everything ever regarded 
as religious. Though we can do better with the common quality, in spite 
of its varied forms—worship, holy, sacrosanct, sacred, ‘abu, mana, 
divine, superhuman, awe-inspiring, demonic, devilish, even fanaticism 
and superstition ; we are exposed on the one hand to the danger of 
reducing these words to colourless generalities, and on the other to 
regarding them, after they have acquired symbolical meaning, as literal 
material expressions. Yet they afford us a picture of objective religion 
which at least, even if it be only negatively, distinguishes it as a distinct 
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interest and a special endowment different from the economic, political, 
moral, intellectual, aesthetic, and shews it to have a place in human 
life which only stupidity or perversity could regard as an abnormality 
or as a freak. But only when we pass beyond ‘the multiplicity of its 
material to the attitude of the soul in handling it, do we come to the 
simple. In all questions of truth, the essential is the self-concentration 
of the soul on its own feeling of certainty, and, in religion, the essence 
is piety, faith, presentiment, longing. 

The vital equipment for religion is self-collection—having souls able 
in all conditions to receive the sublime, the divine. This is the 
supreme advance on the merely animal soul. By being open to the 
whole of experience and not losing oneself in it man has Gemiit. The 
word has no exact English equivalent, and it takes our author a sentence 
occupying a large closely printed page to describe the gemitsvoller man. 
It is almost an equivalent to the last century’s ‘man of feeling’. He 
is one who responds to all sublime, noble, gentle, humble, joyous, 
sorrowful, weak things, yet dreams his own dreams, thinks his own 
thoughts, and offers his own kind of help in the midst of them. 


This is the man who has religion: and the rest of the book is an. 


account of how, starting from the general low ground of desire and fear, 
man turns them into trust and awe, and rises to the heights of spiritual 
assurance and victory. Its first wings are the dream and waking 
imagination, but they only carry him forward to the riddles of the 
understanding, and these again are enlarged by all the tasks of society 
and by conscience and the sense of sin, while speech sustains the whole 
endeavour. 

We can call the process making God in our own image, because it is 
the projection of our ideal upon reality. But it is a valuation of the 
world which sheds light into the depths of the soul, and we can also 
say ‘Save thine image in my soul’, and ‘ Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’. Knowledge of God and self-knowledge, in any 
case, are not apart, and the real spiritualising of religion is their 
complete identification. 

Like all higher human endowment, religion needs humility and 
courage to prosper, so that there may be men and times without it. 
Even other higher interests may distract from it. Yet none of them 
abide in security without it; and out of the normal higher life of the 
spirit the thought of God is naturally born. The spring of it is the 
soul, its existence and nature: and the business of a Psychology of 
Religion is to shew how the ripening powers of man’s inner life function 
in this sphere. It is not the business of psychology to determine the 
validity of any object of mind, but it is an important beginning to shew 
that a belief arises by a natural functioning of the soul. 

This summary will at least shew how differently the task is conceived 
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and how different is the spirit in which it is carried out from what is 
usually found in psychologies of religion, where we have a mass of 
detail more or less concerned with religion and hasty conclusions from 
the theory of evolution, which, if applied all round, would reduce all 
external reality to auto-suggestion or mass projection. But, even here, 
there is still a question to be addressed to all psychologists in general 
and not to Runze in particular. Is the fountain-head the nature of the 
human mind, or is the human mind itself dependent on the nature of 
reality? Can the mind be studied apart from its primary function as 
the instrument of knowledge? In particular the insistent question here 
is, whether, by shewing how religion arises from the developement of 
the mind, we are not putting the cart before the horse, because, without 
a footing in the world of religion, would there have been any develope- 
ment of mind? Or in other words, how does the projection proceed— 
from or into the mind ? 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Life, by Asan G. Wipcery, M.A. 
(Williams & Norgate, London, 1923.) 


Tuis book, just produced and published in India, was the outcome 
of talks with the Marajah Gaekwar of Baroda. Its scope was deter- 
mined by the interest of this ruling prince, which was rather in a philo- 
sophical consideration of general culture and practical life than in 
philosophy proper. Unlike most indications of the scope of books in 
prefaces, this account of its origin exactly explains the nature of the 
book. It is not in any profound sense philosophy, but it shews a 
common-sense Englishman contemplating life in a philosophical mood. 
A philosophy of life is taken to be a broad view of the place of all 
human values, which are classified as Physical, Intellectual, Aesthetic, 
Moral, and Religious. These afford the titles of the first five chapters. 
A sixth, ‘The Good Life: its Unity and Attainment’, concludes the 
whole. This division of values avoids the perplexing problem, which 
philosophy usually raises, of the ground of the difference between com- 
parative natural values and absolute ideal values, and the troublesome 
questions about real good and bad which go with it. Thus we easily 
get on to the plain highway of ‘a sound mind’, in its proper setting, 
not only of body but also of estate. On this road the philosophic 
attitude is an open mind for new values, from victuals to virtues, 
with religion on the one hand and humour on the other to eke out 
their deficiencies. Even a catalogue of the many subjects brought 
within the scope of this scheme would require too much of the editor’s 
precious space. But conceive an active, interested, sensible mind 
saying ‘I want to know the good things of life, I don’t despise any, 
but also I am not going to limit the possibilities of any’, talking as 
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a professor of things in general, and you can know the scope. Preparing 
foods is not below our author’s attention nor the ‘ fundamental principle 
of the whole’ above it. Throughout, the discussion keeps to the 
business of considering the goods and bads, and how ‘the former may 
be obtained and the latter eradicated’. In intellectual values the 
trouble is not taken to be with reason, which is perfect, but with the 
data, which may be subject to bias. This is applied to such a number 
of subjects that they might be conveniently summed up as ‘every 
mortal thing’, or, as it includes Agnosticism, Scepticism, Materialism, 
Absolutism, Pluralism, Theism, immortal as well. The discussion on 
aesthetic values covers much ground without getting very far, but the 
essential practical reasonableness comes out as usual in such sayings 
as ‘Indefinable as aesthetic values may be. . . a living art is possible 
only in definite relation with a more or less active life dominated by 
comprehensive ideals’. In moral values this gift of what one might 
call eupeptic sanity naturally finds its largest field. It may seem a little 
commonplace, but it is shrewd and practical commonplace. To such 
a temper worrying about fundamental principles is rather a nuisance, but 
our author has a heap of sensible things to say about the various virtues, 
which may not be for the production of moral heroes, but would make 
nice people, charming at home, and useful, even in politics, abroad. 

In respect of religious values, a historical survey has been sacrificed 
to limits of space, but the origin and destiny of the individual, concep- 
tions of gods, ceremonials, founders of religions, pessimism, optimism, 
and meliorism, and churches provide ample compensation, so ample 
indeed that the usual sagacity is rather bewildered in the spaciousness 
of the exposition. Still more does the attempt to bring all the values 
into unity put a heavy strain on this philosophy of common-sense. 
Perhaps the reason is that it is difficult to put together again what 
should never have been divided, because the problem of all values is 
that they belong to one life with one meaning. It is still all very 
practical, but even the practical problem of a life unified by the 
supremacy of the highest has been a costlier business than this philo- 
sophy has quite cash on hand to pay for. The book ends with humour, 
and human values badly need a little humour with which to eke them 
out. But one is a little dubious of the quality of humour which so 
well-rounded an existence would afford. Yet, if the book is not exactly 
‘a divine awakening voice’, it has qualities of broad-mindedness, sanity, 
health of body and mind, which, if they do not reach up to our ideals, 
go a long way beyond the practice of most of us, and it is fitted to be 
eminently useful in days when even Englishmen are in danger of losing 
their measured calm. 

Joun Oman. 
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Macrobius, or philosophy, science and letters in the year 400, by ,THOMAS 
WHITTAKER. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1923.) 


Mr WuittakeEr’s object in this book is to write a literary study of 
Macrobius himself. He begins by allegorizing the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, and attributes not only the allegorizing but his own interpreta- 
tions to Apuleius, who was inspired by the prophetic soul of the world. 
The birth of Psyche is the new kind of love that is coming into the 
world, the love of the soul. This is not mere allegory, but actual 
prophecy, as Psyche’s task of sorting various seeds ‘ points evidently’ 
to the logic-chopping of the schoolmen. Her gathering of the golden 
wool from the savage sheep is symbolical of ‘the plundering raids and 
wars of the barbarians’, and the clear meaning of Psyche opening the 
box brought from Orcus is that there had to be a break in culture 
before the renovated world could emerge. Mr Whittaker also discovers 
another prophet. The Hermetic dialogue Asc/epius contains ‘a most 
audacious prediction’ of the downfall in some long distant future of 
the religion that has turned from light to darkness and from life to 
death, and has condemned the visible world as a place to flee from. 
This throws some light on Mr Whittaker’s own views, but not much on 
those of Macrobius, who was absolutely silent about Christianity. 

The book is mainly taken up with an analysis of Macrobius’s two 
chief works, but the antiquarianism of the Sa/urna/ia and the cosmology 
of the commentary on the Somnium Scipionis do not give much occasion 
to develope Neo-Platonic metaphysics. The author considers that 
Macrobius’s solar theory of the origin of the gods is correct, and that 
all we need further is a ‘psychological construction from beneath’. 
For this he gives us the obsolescent and divergent views of Tylor and 
Spencer. Does he really think he has settled anything by ignoring all 
that has been done in the last fifty years? 

Scipio’s Dream gives more opportunity for the author to emphasize 
his view of the importance to the moderns of Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
In Plotinus there are passages that prove in advance the futility of all 
modern, as of all ancient, attempts to reach the explanation of mind 
from the outside. What are these modern attempts? He never once 
tells us, though he quotes what Cabanis apparently said, as being 
a modern statement. ‘At present’, we are told, ‘an increase in the 
subtlety of mathematics has led to a renewal of the ambition to explain 
man himself from the elements into which he has analysed the physical 
universe.’ If there is such a renewal, it is not likely that it will be 
refuted by merely telling us what the age of Macrobius had proved. 
At present Mr Whittaker is beating the air. 
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However, though he advises us to turn back to Plato, he is willing to 
emulate the ancients in audacity, and not even sobriety is recommended 
in itself, for, ‘when rival possibilities present themselves, there is not 
even a presumption that the more sober view will turn out right’. 
What these audacious questions about the universe are we are not told, 
and perhaps this is too much to expect within the compass of ninety- 
eight pages. As will be seen, the philosophical aspect is prominent in 
the book. Perhaps in a literary study the fact that Macrobius the 
grammarian wrote on grammar should not have been ignored. ‘The 
commentator Servius’ is one of the speakers in the dialogue, and that 
is all we are told about him. 

E. J. THOMAS. 


Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France depuis la fin des 
guerres de religion jusqu’a nos jours, vols. iii and vi, by HENRI 
BREMOND. (Bloud et Guy, Paris, 1921 and 1922.) 


M. Henri BREMOND’s great work, which is equally valuable as 
a help towards understanding the French mind of the past and the 
Roman Catholic mind of the present, goes serenely on its way, and we 
are glad to welcome two new volumes. For a notice of vols. i, ii, iv and 
v reference may be made to the JouRNAL for October 1921. 

Before coming to consider the work we must offer congratulations to 
the author upon his admission to the French Academy in succession 
to the late Mgr Duchesne, and not only to him but also to the body 
whose wisdom has dictated that admission. This open acknowledge- 
ment of religion as a proper theme for literary treatment must not pass 
without remark. Indeed it belies one of M. Bremond’s telling phrases : 
‘Ce bel accord entre la'religion et les belles-lettres’—he is speaking of 
the tone set in devotional literature by Coton, St Francois de Sales, and 
Pellisson—‘ durera jusqu’é la fin de l’ancien régime. Depuis, nous 
attendrons en vain qu’il se renouvelle ’. 

The volume containing these words (the imprimatur is dated July 
1921) has for its sub-title ‘ L’Ecole francaise’, and it forms the second 
part of that account of the mystical conquest of France which is the 
theme of seven out of nine volumes—six in print and threé to come. 
The chief heroes of vol. iii are Pierre de Bérulle, Charles de Condren, 
Jean-Jacques Olier, and Jean Eudes, for each of whom (except 
Condren) M. Bremond claims as inspirers and encouragers one or more 
saintly women mystics. Why, it may be asked, is not the title 
‘Gallican’ applied to these great French churchmen? The answer is, 
because they have no political taint, nor indeed a distinctive theology. 
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The French School was a school of inward life. It owed its undoubted 
prestige to its lofty otherworldliness, or as M. Bremond calls it, its 
‘theocentricity’. Man, with his sins and sorrows and redemption is no 
longer the centre round which everything revolves. All man’s activities 
and functions, even the proudest, are viewed sub specie acternitatis, and 
so viewed they shew very small. Here is Bérulle, on the eve of his 
awful and momentous mission to England about the betrothal of 
his monarch’s daughter to Prince Charles, contrasting it with the 
Mission of the Son into the world: ‘ C’est de cette grande mission qu’il 
nous faut occuper’, he says in bidding good-bye to his brethren, ‘et non _ 
point de l'autre.’ Men who seriously and without a trace of cant could 
so speak at a time when the things of the king counted for so much, 
when the expected birth of a Dauphin could change the current of the 
Child Christ cult, these men deserve to be called unworldly. It is 
the Son, not only as tabernacling among men, but in His abiding 
relation to the Father, that fills their eye and inspires their utterance. 
It is the Incarnation that forms the basis of their worship and discipline, 
and the Incarnation honoured for the ‘states’ of the Incarnate Word 
rather than for His acts, since these last, beneficent as they are, owe 
their merit to His state by Whom they were wrought. This distinction 
between states and acts leads to a moral application ; for we men, we 
too have our states, less fugitive, more solid than our acts. It is the 
age-long contrast between Mary and Martha. Martha’s acts owe all 
their value to her ‘state’, her abiding relation to her God. Mary’s 
name does not occur in the passage quoted from Bérulle of which the 
last sentence is a summary; nor does M. Bremond himself mention 
her till the end of his volume in a final contrast of the Bérullian with 
the Ignatian ascesis. His clear preference is for the former, and he is 
accordingly twitted for his Bérullisme by a Jesuit friend, whose remarks 
he candidly prints and subtly annotates in an appendix: getting in the 
process, as I judge, the best of the argument. 

After Bérulle, the man and his doctrine, we pass to his famous 
foundation, the Oratory (of which the outward appearance is given in 
a very successful reproduction of a seventeenth-century print), and its 
spirit and mission carefully investigated. Bérulle’s main object was not 
merely, as is commonly supposed, the moral education of French priests, 
but their spiritual uplifting. Mindful of St Thomas’s words, Reguiritur 
maior sanctitas interior quam requirit etiam religionis status, he wished 
to raise the secular clergy at least to the level of the religious. He 
largely succeeded, in spite of Jesuit opposition, and his cassocked 
brethren—the soutane was apparently first used regularly by the 
Oratorians—became stupor mundi for holiness of life. 

Before presenting on the scene their great example and Bérulle’s first 
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successor, Charles de Condren, M. Bremond devotes a chapter to 
St Vincent de Paul which comes in, it must be confessed, a little 
awkwardly, disturbing the flow of the narrative. We can, however, 
forgive the intrusion for the sake of the wonderful sketch of ‘ M. Vincent’ 
and of a brilliant page on ‘humbug’, he being ‘exactement le con- 
traire d’un Aumbdug’. The reader must find out for himself who, in 
M. Bremond’s eyes, is the authentic humbug. 

Condren, who is the central figure of Part II, as Bérulle is of Part I, 
deserves his pride of place. He is simply one of the most saintly 
characters of modern Christendom, of whom one contemporary said 
‘non est inventus similis illi’, and another : 

‘Tl n’était qu’une apparence d’écorce de ce qu'il paraissait étre, 
étant vraiment l’intérieur de Jésus-Christ en sa vie cachée; en sorte 
que c’était plutét Jésus-Christ vivant dans le P. de Condren, que le 
P. de Condren vivant en lui-méme.’ 

No one can help being attracted (and, we may add, amused) by the 
man whose self-dedication and physical prowess, recalling now the 
infant Samuel and now the infant Hercules, dated from the age of 
twelve, and who steadily refused to be diverted by a soldier father from 
what he knew to be his calling, not only to the priesthood, but to the 
religious life. He hesitated long between different orders, till finally 
M. de Beérulle claimed him for the Oratory where he succeeded as 
second general in 1629. It was in this rare spiritual atmosphere that 
Condren ripened his remarkable doctrine of sacrifice. Sacrifice is the 
law of man’s nature in relation to God; it is a source of increased life 
in the victim immolated, through the divine life into which it is taken 
up. Pre-Christian sacrifices—Condren seems to see some value even 
in the heathen—are but shadows and types, for the Incarnation alone 
renders possible a sacrifice worthy of God. In the Eucharistic sacrifice 
the worthless human ego becomes a worthy offering because of the 
Incomparable Victim with which it is incorporated and absorbed. One 
is tempted to speculate what Condren would have said, what his 
biographer would say, to our English reformers’ Prayer of Oblation in 
which the worshippers, truly evoowpor with Christ, offer themselves, their 
souls and bodies, and Him with them, to their Lord and Heavenly 
Father. 

The whole section on Condren is worthy of deep attention, and it 
stirs more questions than there is room to formulate here. Perhaps two 
slight criticisms may be permitted. M. Bremond praises the bright 
confidence of faith such as Condren displayed, and blames Luther, 
Calvin (and Pascal) for ruining it, ‘déchainant dans le monde la passion 
de sentir, d’expérimenter la vie nouvelle de l‘homme converti et 
régénéré.’ To which I would answer (1) that Condren is not always so 
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confident after all; cf. ‘Nous ne sommes pas assurés de notre salut’ 
(p. 402); and (2) that fear and trembling are part of the Gospel message 
no less than confidence. It is the Christian paradox. The new life 
which is our joy must be tried upon our pulses, and that cannot take 
place without a tremor ; the gift is too great. 

M. Bremond forgoes the self-indulgence of a detailed contrast of 
Condren with Pascal, but certain hints dropped here and there make it 
plain that he considers Condren with his ‘theocentricity’ superior to 
Pascal with his ‘anthropocentricity’. Condren may perhaps be more 
sublime, but Pascal has surely a message of matchless value for struggling, 
sinful man. . And, if one may be allowed to borrow an analogy from art, 
it is difficult to say which is the greater music, the pure serene of Bach’s 
Mass in B minor or the tears and strong crying of Beethoven’s Mass in 
D. Anyway, when M. Bremond sums up a long and most interesting 
comparison between the ascetic discipline of Ignatius Loyola and 
Condren with the words ‘Ils n’ont de commun que la sainteté’, one 
may ask him to add Pascal to their company. Would not Pascal, who 
pierced as deep as Condren, his controversies laid aside, have reached 
as high? 

After Condren comes his disciple, Jean-Jacques Olier, founder of 
Saint-Sulpice, to whom two admirable chapters are devoted. Him 
M. Bremond regards as a metaphysical poet rather than a dogmatic 
theologian, and assigns him a place beside George Herbert, Vaughan, 
and Traherne. He might have added Thomas Fuller, whose ‘Con- 
templation travelling on the Plain’ (where the seeing and losing sight 
again of Salisbury spire recalled the ups and downs of the heavenward 
journey) offers a close parallel to the alternations of major and minor in 
Olier’s prayers. Of this sort of rhythm M. Bremond well says : 

‘Du simple point de vue littéraire ces multiples complexités sont d’un 
grand effet ; du point de vue de la vie intérieure je ne vois rien de plus 
bienfaisant, de plus riche, de plus conforme au véritable esprit du 
christianisme.’ 

Once more—the Christian paradox. 

Three pages only are given to Olier’s devotion to the saints. We 
could wish for more. There is in a tantalizing foot-note on p. 496 
a sentence from Olier which supplies the Protestant with nearly all the 
argument he wants against the cult of the saints : ‘Qui communie au plus, 
communie au moins ; qui communie a la cause, communie aux effets.’ 
It would be very curious to assist at Olier’s developement of the theme. 

Considering how cordially and openly M. Bremond dislikes Jansenism, 
it is rather matter for surprise to find him lay such little stress on Olier’s 
no less fervent antipathy. He might have quoted many a contemptuous 
fling from Olier’s letters, culminating in ‘ce monstre’ in one addressed 
to Anne of Austria. 
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Part III of this volume is entitled ‘ L’Ecole francaise et les dévotions 
catholiques’. Out of their multitude M. Bremond selects two, the 
devotion to the Child Christ and that to the Sacred Heart. In dealing 
with the former he emphasizes the severity of Bérulle and Condren and 
their disciple, Gaston de Renty, whose minds, filled with the thought of 
the Humiliation, have little room for Christmas joy. The devotion 
itself, i.e. the offices and ceremonial in honour of the Childhood, is 
apparently due to the Carmelite nun Marguerite de Beaune, who per- 
formed the feat, to which reference has already been made, of diverting 
the current of the cult. The birth of the Dauphin in 1638, which she 
had foretold, led her to substitute the thought of regal majesty for 
the original one of infantile weakness. This new devotion found title 
as ‘Le petit Roy de Gloire’, and form, in M. de Renty’s hands, as 
a Babe, in swaddling clothes, but crowned, orbed, and sceptred (cf. the 
charming picture facing p. 548). But the thought of suffering and 
humiliation prevailed after all, and the figure which is still the most 
popular is that of the Child bearing His little Cross and the emblems of 
His Passion—‘!’Enfant Jésus 4 la Croix’. This revival may be traced 
to the Provencal mystic Jeanne Perraud, who was also a prominent 
agent in promoting the cult of the Sacred Heart. In 1665, i.e. eight 
years before the revelations of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque at Paray-le- 
Monial, Jeanne had a vision of the Wounded Christ : 

‘Son cété droit était ouvert d’une grande plaie, qui tenait presque 
toute sa poitrine ; et cette plaie était si profonde qu’elle pénétrait tout 
son intérieur... Il me témoignait l’extréme amour qu’il avait pour 
tout le monde par cette tendresse avec laquelle il ouvrait sa poitrine.’ 

‘Ceci est fort beau’, says M. Bremond ; and certainly the details of 
the vision are moving. Not even a Puritan can object to them when 
he learns, as he does from a foot-note of rare erudition to p. 641, that 
the first book on the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus was written 
in 1651 by Cromwell’s chaplain, Thomas Goodwin! But indeed they 
seem unworthy of the austerity of the ‘Ecole francaise’, and it is 
refreshing to find in M. Bremond’s two last chapters that the thought 
which that school associates with the Sacred Heart is more spiritual 
than emotional—the Heart, the ‘intérieur’, representing not exclusively 
the Love of Christ, but His whole Person. Such at least is the doctrine 
to which, after many oscillations, the Blessed Jean Eudes inclines. 
This ‘ Bienheureux’ has had recent justice done to him by Rome (1907) 
for his organization of the worship—to him we owe the Mass and 
Offices of the Sacred Heart. M. Bremond’s chief contributions to his 
story are (1) an account of the influences exercised upon him in one 
direction by Bérulle and in the other by Marie des Vallées, and (2) an 
insistence on the more contemplative character of the Eudist devotion 
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as compared with that of Paray-le-Monial and the Jesuits. And upon 
this and an explicit contrast between Mary and Martha the volume ends. 

Before leaving it one may observe that the English Calvinist Goodwin 
stands closer to the Jesuits than to Bérulle. Extremes meet. 

I have left myself little room to speak of vol. vi, and must be content 
with a hasty constat and a few remarks by the way. 

The topic is still ‘La conquéte mystique’ (it must be remembered 
that between vols. iii and vi have come, under the same general heading, 
the school of Port-Royal, and the school of Lallemant and his Jesuits) ; 
the principal figure is Madame Martin of Tours, in religion Marie de 
Incarnation, the apostle of Canada, the perfect mystic, the Santa 
Teresa of France. Her appearance gives M. Bremond the opportunity 
of saying some extremely wise and acute things about mysticism, 
towards the comprehension of which his book helps more than many 
histories and expert treatises. Dr Robert Bridges has said that we are 
all of us poets though all have not the power of self-expression. 
M. Bremond says we are all mystics as well ; and although he does not 
pose as professor or teacher he understands the art (if it may be so 
called), and he states the problem with a French clarity and directness 
which deserves to be quoted : 


‘ Premitrement, au-dessus ou en dehors de la connaissance proprement 
intellectuelle, qui se termine 4 des concepts abstraits, existe-t-il, oui ou 
non, une connaissance réelle, une intention directe, qui, sans l’intermé- 
diaire des images et des concepts, établirait entre le réel, quel qu’il soit, 
et nous une sorte de contact immédiat, d’adhésion pleine ou de pos- 
session? Secondement, peut-il arriver, arrive-t-il en effet que la réalité 
méme, si j’ose dire, et non pas l’idée de Dieu se présente 4 cette con- 
naissance, accepte de descendre 4 ce contact, s’imprimant ainsi dans le 
fond de l’4me, la possédant, la purifiant, la sanctifiant? Tout le reste 
est verbiage’ (p. 175). 

Behind or beside Marie de I’Incarnation ' stand her son, Dom Claude 
Martin, and his biographer, who is none less than the erudite Dom 
Edmond Marténe. The latter does not spare his hero, nor his readers, 
and protestant opinion at least will hardly applaud the ascetic ex- 
travagances which he describes in detail. But, as Sainte-Beuve said of 
Pascal and his girdle of spikes, if these things are foolishness, they are 
the folly of the Cross, and they deserve respect if not imitation. 

1 There is a foot-note on p. 124 where Homer seems to have nodded. Marie, 
writing to her son in 1659, says: ‘ L’on m’a encore mandé qu’il se débite un livre 
de morale fort pernicieuse, ot: l’on justifie la doctrine des auteurs relachés,’ etc. 
Upon which M. Bremond remarks: ‘Avouez que, si elle entend parler des 
Provinciales, comme on Va dit, elle a une singulié¢re fagon de les résumer.’ But 
he does not draw the conclusion, which seems quite obvious, that the book in 
question is Pirot's Apologie pour les Casuistes which appeared in Dec. 1657, and 
was immediately condemned by the Pope and by the Sorbonne. 
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To the second part of the volume is given, not without apology, the 
title ‘Turba magna’. After the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
represented by the figures of the mighty mystics with whom we have been 
conversing, comes the great multitude whom no man can number, of 
saints obscure or little known. They are dealt with summarily in four 
chapters, the first of which goes to the school of Jean de Berniéres. 
This interesting layman is second to few in importance, but since he is 
the subject of a monograph by another writer (M. Souriau), M. Bremond 
concentrates upon his director, Ptre Jean-Chrysostome, and his chief 
disciple, Henri Martin Boudon. 

The next chapter is a.sort of diptych in which two types of mystic 
are set face to face, the one ‘le mysticisme flamboyant’ represented by 
Mére Jeanne de Matel, the other, ‘les mystiques du silence’ by 
Marguerite Romanet, Catherine Ranquet, and Antoinette Journel. 
The works of Jeanne de Matel have been edited, with an introduction, 
by Emest Hello (1870), and it may be said in passing that the admirers 
of the author of Z’ Homme and Portraits de Saints who has been com- 
pared now to Pascal (!) and now to Coventry Patmore, must in the 
light of M. Bremond’s possibly too severe criticism revise their judge- 
ment. Jeanne herself, who by her visions, prophecies, and dogmatic 
speculations, joins hands with the mediaeval contemplatives, shocks 
our author as theologian by her want of modesty, and bores him 
as a man of letters by her abundance (pp. 270 and 273). 

We have no difficulty in accepting his sentence: ‘Une sainte du 
second rang, victime encore de ses directeurs éblouis.’ But she takes 
us all captive when she wings her flight to the upper air of Christian 
metaphysic: ‘C’est alors qu’on peut la dire inspirée, 4 la maniére d’un 
Condren, ou d’un Bossuet.’ There ‘son exubérance se modére, son 
génie s’épanouit’. Her contemplations of the Incarnate Word, to which 
she was especially dedicated, brings out all that is good and beautiful 
in her. 

It may be added that she gives us the chance of learning from 
M. Bremond the French equivalent of ‘ that blesséd word, Mesopotamia’ 
(cf. p. 280). 

Of the three silent mystics named above, the last is the most attractive. 
But if none of them speak (‘elle me parle en silence, et mon silence 
lui répond ’—Deep unto Deep), they can write, and M. Bremond quotes 
freely and gladly from them. 

The volume ends with two chapters, one of which is a sort of bio- 
graphical guide to mystical France arranged by regions and provinces, 
invaluable to the inquirer ; the other contains a vindication or rehabili- 
tation of Jean Desmarets, Sieur de Saint-Sorlin, who is generally 
regarded by students of the seventeenth century as a none too amiable 
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lunatic, I myself once followed a false lead and I am glad to confess 
myself convicted of error. M. Bremond indeed makes out a very 
strong case for ranking this extraordinary man, the first chancellor of 
the French Academy, the author of Zes Visionnaires (which was the 
immediate cause of Racine’s quarrel with Port-Royal), among the true 
mystics in virtue of his Délices de l’ Esprit. 

But he cannot make him a pleasing character, and it is difficult to 
say whether is more repellent, his early immorality (over which our 
author discreetly glides) or his later intolerance. In charity be it said 
that he repented truly of the first, and that the second was due to zeal 
for God’s cause. He was also a very profound analyst of feeling and 
devotion, and I should rate him as such even higher than M. Bremond 
does. ‘II faut que tu croies Dieu pour le connaitre, au lieu que tu vou- 
drais que je te le fisse connaitre pour te le faire croire’ seems as good 
divinity as it is sound psychology, and I do not understand the foot-note 
‘Desmarets n’étant pas un théologien de métier, il y a un peu de 
confusion’ in the passage from which the words are taken. Be that as 
it may, we part from Desmarets less reluctantly perhaps than from the 
other wonderful men and women with whom, thanks to M. Bremond, 
we have been in close communion. 

H. F. Srewart. 


Somerset Historical Essays, by J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D., F.B.A., 
Dean of Wells. (Milford, London, 1921. Published for the 
British Academy.) 

The Monastic Chronicles and the Early School of St Albans, by CLAUDE 
Jenkins. (S.P.C.K., 1922.) 


In Somerset Historical Essays the Dean of Wells deals with William 
of Malmesbury ‘on the antiquity of Glastonbury’: the Saxon Abbots 
of Glastonbury: the First Dean of Wells: Early Somerset Archdeacons 
(with an appendix on the early career of John Cumin, Archbishop of 
Dublin): Peter of Blois: Bishop Jocelin and the Interdict. All these 
essays are marked by the extensive knowledge and use of charters and 
biographical dafa which mark the author’s accurate work. In this way 
he gives us many corrections of more than antiquarian importance, but 
he also gives us many illustrations of wider historical interest. The 
sixth Essay, on the Interdict under John and its effect (a paper read at 
the Historical Congress at London in 1913), for instance, enables us to 
see exactly how it worked and how it was observed. The third and 
fourth Essays deal with the growth of a Cathedral of the Old Founda- 
tion, with the intricate relations of Bath, Wells, and Glastonbury, as 
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well as with the work of diocesan officials, Much light to guide students 
is now being thrown on these matters, here by the Dean of Wells and 
elsewhere, for instance, by the Bishop of Worcester in his various 
works, and before that by Dr Frere and Mr W. M. Kennedy in their 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation 
(Alcuin Society). With such books for the English Church, and the late 
excellent works on the Curia, especially for the Avignon period, no 
student need be at a loss, and can easily pass beyond the tiresome 
generalizations he has got weary of. 

The fifth Essay on Peter of Blois is important for general history: 
the late Mr W. G. Searle, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, left much 
unpublished material, distinguishing the ‘Epistolary Peter’ from the 
‘Historical Peter’, a distinction which can no longer be upheld: we 
have also the invaluable hints in Stubbs’s Lectures on Medieval and 
Modern History. ‘We can welcome criticism which does really ‘ restore 
the credit of Peter of Blois as a genuine person and an honest writer’. 
It is well to note as a valid defence of Peter’s personal neglect of his 
archdeaconship of Bath that (p. 139) an archdeaconry ‘ was not strictly 
a spiritual charge, it was not a cure of souls’. But when Peter at last 
was ‘ordained priest and had become the dean of Wolverhampton, his 
conscientiousness shewed itself in a remarkable way’. This change is 
a parallel to that in Becket’s greater career. At Wolverhampton, where 
the canons led scandalous lives, and cemented their abuses by family 
inter-marriages, Peter found evils which he could not overcome, and 
therefore he resigned his office. The essay is full of interest. 

The first and second Essays have special importance as clearing the 
reputation of William of Malmesbury. He is so often thought to have 
lent himself to Glastonbury forgeries that it is well to have the whole 
matter investigated ably and accurately as is done here. Stubbs long ago 
in his Preface to the J/emiorials of St Dunstan said significantly that 
‘William of Malmesbury, 7# would almost seem, undertook to erect the 
story (i.e. of the antiquity of Glastonbury) out of materials which he 
distrusted, but this did not content his employers, and ¢hey interpolated 
his work to a degree which makes it impossible to rely with confidence 
upon any part of it’. Oditer dicta of judges may often be negligible, 
but those of great scholars like Stubbs and Ranke suggest points for 
research and are then nearly always justified. It is so here, and the 
reader may refer to the essay at length to see the process. 

The second Essay on the Saxon Abbots of Glastonbury is work of the 
same kind: Here again Stubbs had said: ‘the certainty of much of 
the early history (i.e. of Glastonbury) gives probability to many of the 
charters, the place of which in the Glastonbury Cartulary would afford 
by itself very little presumption of their credibility.’ The dissection 
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and discussion of the material are done with great skill and have great 
value. These investigations and studies of mediaeval forgeries like 
those of Glastonbury bring out William of Malmesbury as, in the words 
of Prof. Claude Jenkins, ‘the first really great successor of Bede’. 

The little book from which this phrase is taken, is what we have 
learned to look for from the Lambeth Librarian. It is learned, in- 
structive and interesting, if at times a little too allusive for the ordinary 
reader. It starts with the material and the method of the monastic 
chronicler. Then it sketches the history of the St Alban’s Chroniclers, 
the treatment of Wendover being specially useful. The author is at 
home as much among manuscripts as among modern critics, a combina- 
tion rarely found, and the controversy between Madden and Hardy is 
peculiarly well sketched. Some readers will turn first to the pages 
about Matthew Paris, and they will not be disappointed. What is said 
about the wholesale use of previous writers by monastic chroniclers will 
bear repetition, and here it is freshly illustrated. 


Kirchengeschichte, by Dr Hans AcHE.is. (Leipzig, 1921.) 


Kirchengeschichte, by Dr Hans Achelis (Professor at Leipzig), is an 
outline of Church History of 216 pages meant primarily for the use of 
students taking up work after the war. The subdivisions are clear: 
about 50 pages deal with the Early Church, and the views taken are 
those common in Germany; a Catholic Church emerging, with the 
developement of the episcopate, upon a background of mission 
preaching. Short sections are devoted to Gnosis, Montanism, the 
great Latin Fathers, and so on; these are necessarily brief, but pro- 
portion is kept. For the mediaeval period, a short but interesting sketch 
of the Investiture struggle gives proper prominence to the affairs of 
Milan: Cardinal Humbert’s significance is indicated. Very short 
biographies, such as those of Wyclif and Hus, are a special feature, 
and the rise and growth of the Papacy gets several sections. For the 
Reformation, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, receive the same kind of 
notice, and speaking generally, the work has more detail than, for 
instance, the somewhat similar work of Sohm, but rather less 
generalization. In later history, Joseph II and Febronius are clearly 
if shortly dealt with. For later German history the work is instructive 
to the student. English history comes off considerably worse, and the 
English Reformation is made to turn almost entirely upon the Divorce 
of Henry VIII. Unfortunately the plan of the book excludes references 
to other books, and this lessens its value. 
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The Albigensian Heresy (Studies in Church History), by the Rev. H. J. 
Warner, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 1922.) 


It has been rather difficult to get in English a good account of the 
Albigenses. Mr Warner’s little book, within its limits, gives a fairly 
clear and accurate account. Here and there we come across state- 
ments on general history which need qualification. But on what 
may be called the internal economy of the heresy sound information is 
given, A bibliography would have been useful. 

J. P. WuitnNey. 


Larly Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in Provence, 
by E. Batpwin Situ. (Princeton Monographs in ‘Art and 
Archaeology’, VI: Princeton, 1918.) 


ALTHOUGH much has been written on the typology of Christian art, 
and the controversy between Strzygowski and his critics has led to 
a thorough ventilation of the ‘Eastern question’, we are still far from 
having attained certainty in regard to the several schools of artists, and 
the assignment of individual works to local centres of production is largely 
a matter of doubt. We must therefore welcome any attempt (such as 
is here made by Mr Baldwin Smith) to bring order into this department 
of knowledge: and he has done well to base his study on a very careful 
and complete enumeration and classification of the monuments. A con- 
spectus of the material dealt with is given in nine tables, corresponding 
with nine scenes in the life of Christ, from the Nativity to the entry into 
Jerusalem. In each of these the ‘ Hellenistic’ type is placed first. It 
usually (though not always) furnishes the largest number of examples, 
and it is assumed, probably with reason, that it represents the earliest 
and most widespread version of the scene in question. This is followed 
by an enumeration of the variants which on different grounds are 
assigned to the ‘ Alexandrian-Coptic’, ‘ Palestinian-Coptic’ and other 
provinces of art. Now the object of the essay is to shew that a definite 
local tradition existed in Provence, and that it is traceable in the works 
of the ivory-carvers—notably in the ivory book-covers preserved in 
Milan Cathedral and in various museums and libraries. When we 
examine the tables, we observe that only under one heading do we find 
a ‘Provencal’ type definitely specified. The scene in question is the 
Massacre of the Innocents, which does not belong to the cycle of earlier 
Christian art, but is indicated rather than represented in one of the 
mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore, and is afterwards found in two distinct 
types—the ‘sword’ type which Mr Baldwin Smith calls ‘ Palestinian- 
Coptic’, and the ‘ smashing’ type, which, besides occurring on the ivories 
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of which this book treats, is apparently derived from a simpler scheme 
seen on a sarcophagus from the crypt of St Maximinus at Marseilles. 
Now this church was a dependency of the Abbey of St Victor, in the 
crypt of which the relics of the Holy Innocents, brought from the East 
by St Cassianus, were deposited, and it is not disputed that the venera- 
tion of these relics and the cult of the infant martyrs were practised 
with special fervour in Provence. The crypt of St Maximinus, moreover, 
was famous by reason of its possession of the relics of St Mary Magda- 
lene, and it is therefore very natural to suppose, with Mr Baldwin 
Smith, that it was from this centre that the type characteristic of the 
ivories proceeded. More than this, however, would be needed to shew 
that these ivories were the work of a school of Provengal carvers, for it 
is not to be denied that these artists borrowed their stock of types from 
a variety of sources: we may subscribe to the statement of Mr Baldwin 
Smith (p. 216) that ‘ the eclectic character of these ivory covers, whose 
iconography is so largely that of Roman monuments and whose scenes 
yet present so many marks of Eastern influence, reflects quite naturally 
the eclectic nature not only of the art of Provence but also of the racial, 
social and religious characteristics of the region’—with the reservation 
that other regions may likewise have given birth to ‘ eclectic’ schools of 
art. It might, for example, be claimed that the carved doors of St 
Sabina at Rome and the Chair of Maximianus at Ravenna (which 
Mr Baldwin Smith would not, apparently, claith for his Provengal 
artists) were works of the same kind. On the first-named monument, 
for example, we find (in the Adoration of the Magi) the ‘ notched 
chiton’, which Mr Baldwin Smith believes to be characteristic of 
Provence. It seems difficult, therefore, to admit that the Provengal 
origin of the Milan book-covers has been established beyond doubt : 
and to speak (for example) of the representation of Christ among the 
Doctors on one of these ivories as ‘ the Provengal type’ seems to involve 
a petitio principit, Further research may, however, supply missing links 
in the chain of evidence ; and the special position held by Provence as 
the meeting-place of Eastern and Western influences (which has long 
been recognized) makes the theory attractive. 
H. STuarT JONES. 


St Andrews University Publications, xvi: ‘Palaeographia Latina’, 
Part II, edited by Professor W. M. Linpsay. (Milford, 1923.) 


Part I of this work was reviewed in the JOURNAL, January 1923 
(vol. xxiv, p. 357). In Part II the editor gives us fifty pages of 
‘Collectanea Varia’, notes supplementing such books as Wattenbach’s 
Schrifiwesen, and including twenty pages detailing the occurrence of 
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I Zonga in some 350 MSS: the little section of three pages on the trans- 
mission of texts is specially interesting for its insistence on the good 
pedigree of Carolingian MSS and the trouble taken to choose the best 
exemplar for copying. Dr P. Lehmann describes with a facsimile a new 
example of the ‘az’ type of pre-Carolingian minuscule: only five MSS 
have been known hitherto, two at Laon, one at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Professor Lindsay illustrates by two facsimiles the queer 
insular hand of MS Berne 207, a collection, mainly grammatical, from 
Fleury. The first part of ‘the Lyons Scriptorium’ by the late S. Tafel 
promises well: there is no need to remind readers of the theological 
MSS ascribed to Lyons. Pages 74 to 94 contain a very useful biblio- 
graphy of Latin book-hands up to 1050 compiled by W. Weinberger. 
It starts at 1910 about where the bibliography in Maunde-Thompson’s 
‘Introduction ’ leaves off, and gives indications of what we may find in 
the works enumerated, with a short criticism of the more important. 
The use of too many abbreviations makes it rather obscure. It is 
curious that it misses Dr V. Novak’s Scriptura Beneventana (Zagreb, 
1920, Croat with French résumé) with the account of Latin writing N.E. 
of the Adriatic. 

This Part II contains nothing as complete as Dr Lindsay’s article on 
the forms of letters in early minuscule in Part I, but it continues the 
excellent work of collecting for a future history of Latin Palaeography 
scraps of good material that might easily be lost. 

E. H. MInns. 


Handbuch der neutestamentlichen Texthritik von HEINRICH JOSEPH 
VocEts. (Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 1923.) 


In a kindred work published in 1913 the statement was made that 
‘the progress made in this subject is such that every ten years or so 
a brief treatment of it, an attempt to gather together the results of 
multitudinous books and articles, is a necessity, if any beyond the 
narrow circle of experts are to be put in possession of the new facts’. 
Professor Vogels comes along at the right time with the sort of book 
one wants. It contains no facsimiles, and for those the reader will 
have to turn to Kenyon, especially as the third edition of Nestle’s 
Einfiihrung, published in 1909, is out of print, and the author is no 
longer alive. But in every other respect, except the inevitable ignorance 
of certain publications that have appeared in our own country, this is an 
admirable work, perfectly suited to the times and deserving of translation 
into English. Its particular merits are its readableness’ (it contains 


1 The reader accustomed to German will be struck by a mannerism of the 
author’s, the use of ‘ wie’ after the comparative for the more common ‘als’, 
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the necessary amount of detail, but is not overloaded), the aptness and 
freshness of the examples adduced to prove the author’s points, and, as 
was to be expected from his previous works, the treatment of the impor- 
tant question of Tatian’s Diatessaron and the part it played in the 
history of the Gospel text. Dr Vogels’s critical edition of the Greek 
text and his various works on the Gospels and the Apocalypse in Latin 
are already indispensable to scholars: the present work places him 
definitely among the leading New Testament textual critics of our 
day. 

It is argued that because the Latin text of Codex Bezae has an extra- 
ordinarily close relation with the quotations of the Latin Irenaeus, the 
Codex Bezae was written in South France: but, somewhat inconsistently, 
the equally close relation between Codex Claromontanus of the Epistles 
of St Paul and Lucifer of Cagliari’s quotations, is regarded as no argu- 
ment that the home of the Claromontanus text was Sardinia. On 
p. 69 Lake’s article on Codex © in this JouRNAL (vol. i p. 290) is men- 
tioned, but not his fuller treatment in Studia Biblica vol. v (1903) 
pp. 97-131. The Gospel MS 543 (e 297) should have been mentioned 
as ‘formerly in the possession of the Baroness Burdett Coutts at High- 
gate (not ‘Highate’)(p. 77)’. On p. 91 ‘immarcescibilis’ should be given 
instead of the late form ‘immarcessibilis’, The Codex Palatinus (e) is 
no longer in Vienna (p. 99), but has been restored to Trent ; Vogels 
is also ignorant of the discovery of the leaf containing Matt. xiv 11-22, 
the text of which was published in the JourNaL in April 1922 (vol. 
xxiii p. 284 ff). The MS Laud 108 E 67 was edited by E. S. Buchanan 
in 1914 (Sacred Latin Texts: No. II) (p. 114). The Book of Armagh 
was written in 807 and can therefore hardly be called ‘an Irish Vulgate 
Text of the ninth-tenth century’ (p. 124): Dr Gwynn’s edition 
(published in 1913) should have been mentioned. On p. 126 it would 
have been well to mention other early Vulgate MSS which Wordsworth 
and White did not have occasion to use, such as the fifth-century semi- 
uncial St Gall fragments, the Autun palimpsest of the fifth or sixth 
century (edited by A. Royet in the Reoue Bibligue for 1922 and 1923), 
and others. On p. 142 reference might have been made to the articles 
of Albert J. Edmunds of Philadelphia (published 1920), particularly on 
the Armenian evidence concerning the conclusion of St Mark’s Gospel. 
Dr Vogels knows only (p. 146) the Gospels in the edition of the Sahidic 
Version by G, Horner, not the Epistles of St Paul (vols. iv and v, 1920), 
nor the Acts (vol. vi, 1922). On p. 151 W should be added in line 7 from 
the foot. The Sanday Vovum Testamentum S. Irenaei (p. 158) appeared 
at last in July 1923 after Vogels’s work had gone to press. I cannot 
regard the change from xpecais to pvefars (Rom. xii 13) as graphic (p. 183). 
The indeclinable zAypys seems unknown to Vogels (p. 184). On 
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p. 219 1. 19 for ‘ Dativ’ read ‘Genetiv’. There are misprints on pages 
25, 41, 112, 142, 167. 

The book concludes with excellent indexes of New Testament 
passages quoted, and of names and matters. 


Church Latin for Beginners: an Elementary Course of Exercises in 
Ecclesiastical Latin, by J. E. Lowe. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1923.) 


Tuis little book comes forth with a ‘ note’ and a ‘ foreword’ by Canon 
William Barry and the Rev. R. A. Knox respectively, recommending it to 
students. Though unpretentious, it is evidently the work of an experi- 
enced teacher, and will fulfil its purpose very well. Here and there the 
writer imputes a rigidity to classical Latin which it hardly possesses, but 
this defect he shares with other grammarians. On the other hand, he does 
not, I think, mention animadus, and he does not seem to know (p. 69) 
that ipsud is found as well as zfsum. ‘St Hilary’ and ‘St Gregory the 
Great’ are strangely omitted from the list of the ‘ chief writers of Eccle- 
siastical Latin’ (p. 4). It is to be hoped that this work will start many 
on the way to read and understand the glorious literary heritage of the 
Latin Church. 

A. SouTER. 


Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, von Lic. A. Huck, Pfarrer in 
Wingen bei Lembach (Els.). Sechste, durchgesehene und verbes- 
serte Auflage; hierzu als Anhang: Die Johannesparallelen. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1922.) 


IT is a welcome sign of the activity of theological study in Germany 
that a sixth edition of Herr Huck’s Synopsis of the three first Gospels 
is published. The veteran Pfarrer is to be congratulated on the success 
of his work, the first edition of which appeared thirty years ago, and on 
the care he has bestowed on successive editions, each of which has 
been brought up to date and been in some way an improvement of 
what was already very good. The sixth edition, now before us, is 
obviously no exception. I did not see the fifth edition. It in- 
corporated in the afparatus criticus more of the results of von Soden’s 
work than have a place in the sixth. Conscious that we still have no 
textus receptus for scholars, Herr Huck retains the text of Tischendorf- 
Gebhardt, but gives at the foot of the page a selection of variants 
gathered from published editions, carefully verified and in some cases 
corrected by his own collation of facsimile editions of MSS (he names 
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especially W and von Soden’s collations). Here he seems to give all 
that most students can need. 

The selection of Agrapha and parallel passages from the apocryphal 
gospels, a most valuable feature of earlier editions, is somewhat fuller 
than before. The Old Testament citations are noted below the text, 
and also the Johannine parallels, the latter being given in full in this 
edition in a loose supplement, so that the student can have them before 
his eyes from page to page of the synoptic narrative as they occur. 
For the text of these Johannine parallels the variants of Westcott- Hort, 
von Soden, Vogels, and B. Weiss are given. The sections of the 
Prolegomena on the earliest witnesses to the synoptic gospels, textual 
apparatus (MSS, Versions, ecclesiastical writers), the apocryphal gospels 
and agrapha (the two latter as revised for the fifth edition), supply just 
what is wanted for the purpose and a good bibliography. 

The pages of this edition are wider and the type of the text larger. 
Altogether it is, I think, the most workmanlike of all Synopses. The 
price of the book, bound, is six Swiss francs. 


Here and There among the Papyri, by GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Glasgow. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1923.) 


THE Publisher’s note describes this book as a ‘popular exposition 
by an expert of the rich significance of the Papyri for all who would 
understand the New Testament’. It is this, but it is also much more. 
It is an admirable account of the papyri, and by a skilful art which 
hides itself, while the narrative flows easily on, the pieces themselves 
are made to yield their utmost information of varied kinds, with all 
the glimpses they give of the life of the times to which they belong ; 
while occasion is often found to touch on the difference between the 
pagan and the Christian values of life. The full bibliography and the 
Notes which form an appendix make the book as useful to closer 
students of the papyri as the clear and simple style make it attractive 
to the general reader. Dr Milligan is to be congratulated on giving us 
a charming example of the way in which high scholarship can be made 
to minister at once to popular and to religious interests. 


J. F. B-B. 
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